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COSTUME BY HANNAH TROY 


The Lady is Styled in Petrochemicals 


Look at her costume. It’s woven of new “miracle” fibers 
made possible by petrochemical ingredients. So is her 
hat. And the handbag she carries is fashioned from a 
petrochemical synthetic. Petrochemicals have even 


helped style her hair, in the new shampoo product she 
uses, 


Every day finds new consumer and industrial uses for 
these petrochemicals derived from petroleum and natu- 
ral gas. That’s why Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., subsidiary 
of Sinclair Oil Corporation, is taking strides to keep 
pace with the rising need for petrochemicals. 


Recently, Sinclair’s new Aromatic Recovery Unit went 
“on stream” at Marcus Hook. The plant recovers Tolu- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION  °= 


600 FIFTH AVENUE => 


ene, Xylene, ParaXylene and other aromatic hydro- 
carbons used in the manufacture of plastics, protective 
coatings and synthetic fibers. These facilities will turn 
out millions of pounds of petrochemicals every year. 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., is another example of the 


Company's growth in the highly competitive petroleum 
industry. 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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= A quarterly dividend of 45¢ a 
share has been declared on the 
common stock of this company, 
payable on July 1, 1955, to share- 
holders of record June 7, 1955. 
= A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
a share has also been declared on 
the preferred stock of the com- 
pany. It too is payable on July 1, 
1955, to shareholders of record 
June 7, 1955. 


 (Litott LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 











ALLEN B. DU MONT 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
this day has declared a dividend 
of $.25 per share on its outstand- 
ing shares of 5% Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1955 to Preferred 
Stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1955. 


May 25, PAUL RAIBOURN 
rer 


1955 Treasu 


In All Phases of Television 














ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
PREFERRED STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.34375 per 
share has been declared 
on the $25.00 par value 
5% per cent Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred 
Stock, payable June 20, 
1955 to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
© business June 10, 1955. 


Wun, cousness™ COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 37)4c per 
share has been declared on the Common Stock 
payable June 20, 1955 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 10, 
1955. The transfer books will not betlosed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
May 27,1955 
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seco 
Today’s management answers today’s competition with ever-better les 
tools of communication —tools which provide a bigger day’s work in less time at oe 
lower cost. High on management’s list of ‘better ways’ is the proper dovetailing kev 
of machine and method. Example—the perfect fit which comes from using the new inec 
Royal Electric Typewriter in combination with McBee systems, forms and procedures. wire 
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Royal McBee users are proving these facts in every type of business activity. a 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS * 
for three months and nine months ended April 30th rat 
—tThree Months—— ——Nine Months—— ‘ 
1955 1954 1955 1954 i 
Income from Sales of Products, Services, etce..... $21,546,186 $20,190,061 $60,933,436 $61,470,261 the 
Net Profit after Depreciation but before du 
Federal Taxes on Income....................-. $ 2,013,531 $ 1,593,487 $ 4,555,778 $ 4,583,460 seq 
Provision for Federal Taxes on Income.......... 1,013,144 874,129 2,290,461 2,406,477 bu: 
Net Profit after Depreciation and Provision for for 
Federal Taxes on Income................+.... $ 1,000,387 $ 719,358 $ 2,265,317 $ 2,176,983 hon 
Earned per Share—Common Stock.............. $ .69 $ .47 $1.50 $1.43 ” 
(subject to year-end audit) tt 
tio 
br 
C : 
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rade Level High 


At Mid-Year Approach 


sNew records are being set by many segments of the 


economy. Barring serious strikes, large earnings 


are in prospect during the second half of the year 


ith the approach of the year’s 
W tnia-poine it is time to take 
stock of the business outlook for the 
second half. A number of uncertain- 
ties loom ahead—notably those con- 
nected with strikes, moderate let- 
downs which seem likely in several 
key industries, gently declining farm 
income and concern over the cost, 
availability and possible abuse of 
credit. But of one thing we can be 
sure: Business is currently at such a 
high level that it would take a sharp 
and sudden slump indeed to prevent 
the second half year from producing 
a highly satisfactory level of corpo- 
rate profits. 

Sparking the upturn, of course, are 
the construction and automobile in- 
dustries. Except for last October, 
seasonally adjusted outlays for new 
building have been setting new peaks 
for ten consecutive months. Even 
more significant in its implications for 
the future is the fact that construc- 
tion contracts awarded have also been 
breaking records, promising a sus- 
tained high level of activity over com- 
ing months. 

Awards for April and for the first 
four months combined set new peaks 
for these periods in each of the three 
major categories (residential, non- 
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residential and heavy engineering). 
The April total was the largest for 
any month in history except May 
1951, when a huge atomic energy 
contract was negotiated. The annual 
rate of new housing starts in recent 
months has averaged higher than the 
peak total for 1950. 

Passenger car production has ex- 
ceeded the previous (June 1950) 
peak in each of the past three months, 
and will do so in June as well if cur- 
rent schedules can be met. This will 
place first half output close to the 
total for the entire year 1952. Retail 
sales have approximated 700,000 cars 
a month from March through May, 
but since production has been higher 
than this, dealers’ stocks have risen 
steadily. However, they still approxi- 
mate only about one month’s sales at 
the recent rate. 


Fears Diminishing 


Such unprecedented rates of ac- 
tivity in two basic industries which 
account for large proportions of the 
nation’s total payrolls, profits and raw 
inaterial purchases would have been 
capable, even in the face of mediocre 
attainments by other groups, of pro- 
ducing a substantial improvement in 
business conditions. Until recently, 
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there has been widespread fear that 
these two lines were carrying an un- 
due amount of the burden and that a 
letdown in both—which is quite pos- 


sible — would bring on renewed 
slump. 

But concern over any such pros- 
pect is steadily diminishing as re- 
covery broadens. Obviously, high 
production rates in such fields as 
steel, lumber, glass and tires depend 
heavily on housing and automobile 
demand, and should be adversely af- 
fected if these two groups start to 
taper off. But the actual effect would 
not be great for two reasons. Neither 
housing activity nor automobile pro- 
duction will drop precipitately over 
coming months (barring a strike in 
the latter field, and this of course 
would be temporary) and any likely 
reduction would be largely or com- 
pletely made up, in the case of steel 
at least, by the huge requirements of 
other customers. 

Furthermore, many areas of the 
economy whose connection with the 
building and automobile industries is 
extremely remote have been forging 
ahead strongly in recent months. 
Consumer purchases have constituted 
a bright spot in the business picture 
even if the influence of new car sales 
on over-all totals is eliminated. Retail 
sales in April were seven per cent 
larger than they had been a year 
earlier, despite the earlier date of 
Faster. The gain was widely dis- 
tributed among both durable goods 
and non-durables, with department 
stores doing especially well. 

With prices stable, personal income 
at record levels and employment 
totals gaining, there is a good pros- 
pect that individual consumers will 
continue to keep the stores busy. De- 
spite high rates of output, inventories 
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have yet to show any appreciable 
gain, and thus have contributed to 
improvement in output only in the 
negative sense that they have stopped 
declining. Over coming months, they 
will probably be built up moderately, 
thus sustaining production at levels 
slightly exceeding final consumption. 
Capital outlays by business during 
the second quarter are expected to 
exceed first quarter totals by about 
five per cent, and will probably con- 
tinue to rise as competitive markets 
increase the need for modernization. 
Expansion of capacity is also pro- 
ceeding at materially higher levels 
than had previously been anticipated. 
Accordingly, there has been a revival 
in commercial, utility and even indus- 
trial building; when added to high- 
way and school construction this as- 
sures a higher than average rate of 
building activity even if housing. de- 
mand shows a considerably more se- 
vere slump than now seems likely. 


A Pertinent Example 


The broad distribution of present 
demand is exemplified by the steel in- 
dustry. Steel output has been close to 
practical capacity for two months and 
almost certainly set a new peak in 
May, yet deliveries are lengthening 
constantly and order backlogs are 
growing. Books are filled for the third 
quarter, and filling for the fourth 
quarter. Consumers are turning to 
warehouses in increasing numbers in 
an effort to obtain steel the mills 
cannot supply. Even the anticipated 
20 per cent drop in passenger car out- 
put in the third quarter, due to vaca- 
tions and model change-overs, will 
not relax the pressure for steel suffi- 
ciently to help other customers much, 
partly because steel producers them- 
selves have reached the point at 
which maintenance requirements will 
force a temporary cut in production. 

Strikes and possible excesses in the 
use of consumer and mortgage credit, 
plus the usual seasonal influences, 
may curtail operations in some fields 
ever coming months. But the general 
business outlook is strong enough to 
withstand such developments. There 
now seems little question that earn- 
ings for the second half of the year 
will make a very good showing, 
which will seem even better than it is 
due to the low level of 1954 profits 
with which it will be compared. 
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14 “Cash Rich” Common Stocks 


Each of these issues is backed by net liquid assets approxi- 





mating or exceeding its current market price. Thus, share- 


he real value of working capital 

to a company naturally is the 
amount of eventual profit realized 
from its employment in the business. 
Idle capital earns no money, and the 
mere fact that a corporation may have 
large working capital is meaningless 
it the outlook for business and earn- 
ings is poor. Earnings possibilities 
and dividend return are much 
weightier factors in determining the 
value of a stock. 

The nature of the business in which 
the company is engaged may require 
a large amount of working capital. 
On the other hand, the situation may 
indicate that the management is not 
alert to its opportunities and working 
capital has piled up simply because 
available business has gone to com- 
petitors. Again, the industry in 
which the company is operating may 
be on the down-grade, or the com- 
pany itself may be a marginal unit in 
an active industry. 

The accompanying table lists 14 
interesting cash-rich situations that 
have been selected because of their 
past records and good prospects, their 
dominant industry positions and 
proven managements, as well as their 
high working capital position. All 
but three of these issues are currently 
selling below their net working capi- 


holders get an equity in all other assets at no cost 


tal per share; the exceptions being 
only moderately higher. 

A highly-rated businessman’s com- 
mitment, Pullman can boast an unin- 


terrupted dividend record dating back 


to 1867. Although the company had 
a disappointing first quarter as the 
result of reduced railway car building 
and a lower volume of oil refinery 
construction, a recovery in earnings 
is expected during the rest of 1955. 
Montgomery Ward’s overflowing 
treasury was one of the key issues in 
the recent stockholders’ battle for 
control of the company, and recent 
management changes are expected to 
result in more aggressive operating 
policies. Elgin National Watch, the 
leading domestic watch maker, sub- 
stantially enlarged its operations in 
the electronics field during the last 
several months through the purchase 
of three West Coast concerns, and 
plans to expand further in this sphere 
in the future. 

Yields from these 14 cash-rich is- 
sues are generally liberal compared 
with returns currently offered by 
stocks of similar quality, ranging up 
to 6.8 per cent on Elgin and 6.7 per 
cent on Electric Storage Battery. 
Underwood, with a 2.8 per cent re- 
turn, affords the lowest yield in the 


group. 


14 “Cash Rich”? Common Stocks 


*Net 
W’ king Recent 
Capital Price 


Consolidated Cigar ..... Solos . oi 
Electric Storage Battery 31.97 30 
Elgin National Watch... 1854 20 
Endicott Johnson ....... 37.11 30: 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.. 44.23 32 
Lee Rubber & Tire..... 21.14 21 
Manhattan Shirt ....... 42.31 25" 
Montgomery Ward ..... 90.39 77 
i, 55.35 60 
Reliable Stores ......... 42.36 36 
Schenley Industries ..... 38.69 23- 
Underwood Corp. ...... 32.69 36. 
White (S. S.) Dental.... 28.29 27 
White Motor .......... 48.48 38 





Earned 


cPer Share—~ c—— Dividends, 

1953 1954 Since 1954 71955 § Yield 
$4.78 $4.35 _ 1938 i$1.20 $0.60 3.9% 
1.87 h8.58 ~ 1900 2.00 0.50 6.7 
a2.25 g1.71 1935 0.60 0.80 68 
b2.82 b2.23 1919 1.60 0.80 5.3 
b2.96 b4.07 1939 1.60 0.80 5.0 
c2.00 ¢l.66 1934 1.33 0.55 5.7 
d3.61 d3.32 1934 1.75 0.70 6.0 
e6.12 ¢5.20 1936 3.50 400 4.5 
5.02 605 1867 4.00 2.50 5.0 
2.66 3.09 1936 210 1.30 5.8 
£1.53 £0.87 1941 1.50 0.50 4.3 
1.13 166 1911 1.25 0.50 28 
246 1.99 1881 1.50 0.75 5.5 
6.20 5.37 1941 j2.50 1.25 66 


*Per share of common stock, after deducting all prior obligations including bonds and preferred 
stocks, if any. {Declared or paid to June 1. §Based on 1954 or current indicated rate. Years ended: (a) 
December 31. (b) November 30. (c) October 31. (d) June 30. (e). January 31. (f) August 31. 


(g) February 28. 
(j)—Plus 4% stock. 


(h)—Includes non-recurring profit of $9.49 per share. 


(i)—Plus 5% stock. 
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Small Plane Makers 


Show Better Earnings 


Longer term record has been erratic, but recent results have 


I been more favorable. The field as a whole, however, has 


failed to measure up to expectations of some years ago 


Ba in 1946, former Air Corps 


officers flocked into two principal 
lines of business, private plane build- 


| ing and air freight, neither of which 


required any sizable amount of capital 
at the start. The mortality rate among 
these hopeful enterprises began to rise 
swiftly that very same year. While 
the actual number of small planes 
built will probably stand as an all- 
time record for many decades to 
come, the difficulty was that there 
weren’t enough buyers. 

Individuals who did buy ran into 
heavy expenses in hanger and main- 
tenance fees. Personal flying declined 
so fast in popularity that in 1947 the 
number of small planes built sagged 
to 15,571 compared with 34,568 in 
the preceding year. In 1948 the total 
produced was again more than halved, 
and again in 1949 when completions 
of only 3,379 planes were reported. 
This, however, was a more realistic 
figure, and omitting 1951, a relatively 
poor year, the number of personal 
aircraft built from 1949 on has aver- 
aged around 3,350 annually. f 

Some, score of companies, mean- 
while, were eliminated from the field, 
some like well-established Grumman 
Aircraft and Consolidated Vultee 
withdrawing voluntarily, and today 
about 90 per cent of all small planes 
are built by Beech, Cessna and Piper. 
In addition, Beech does a sizable vol- 
ume of military work, Cessna a smal- 
ler amount and Piper even less. This 
includes both direct and sub-contract 
work, but with the stretch-out in 
orders, prime contractors have been 
doing more work in their own shops 
while some direct orders have been 
canceled. 

Military work nevertheless accounts 
for the bulk of Beech and of Cessna 
production and thus is the deciding 
factor in respect to sales and earnings. 
In 1953 Beech reported a large deficit 
when the Air Force suddenly can- 
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Piper Aircraft 


celed an order equal to an entire 
year’s production. The company had 
hired and trained many workers in 
preparing to fill the order, and the 
loss that year can be directly charged 
to this costly period of making ready. 
Military work last year still amounted 
to 73 per cent of Beech’s production 
but the company’s operating force had 
been reduced to a size which could 
handle these contracts most efficiently. 
Cessna’s military sales, on the other 
hand, increased last year and more 
than offset a decline in commercial de- 
liveries. For Cessna, military output 
amounted to nearly 66 per cent of 
sales against some 63 per cent in 
1953. 

Civilian output, which declined so 
drastically between 1946 and 1949, 
has since been kept on a relatively 
even keel by sales to corporations. 
Because many business executives 
have switched from trains and auto- 
mobiles to planes in recent years, 


strong demand has arisen for four- 
place single-engine, and more lately 
for two-engine equipment. The trend 
is measured by Government statistics 
showing that in 1954, business planes 
flew 700,000 more hours than were 
recorded for the scheduled domestic 
airlines, including international serv- 
ice. 

A significant volume of small plane 
production has been sold for various 
industrial jobs such as pipeline pa- 
trols, surveying, ranch operations, 


‘uranium prospecting and agricultural 


work, which is the most important. 
Piper, for example, produces agricul- 
tural units for seeding, fertilizing and 
crop dusting. It sold an average of 
more than 200 of these planes each 
year from 1952 through 1954, and 
believes that it will market nearly 300 
this year. Piper’s commercial sales 
make up the greatest portion of its 
business, amounting to 65 per cent 
last year and due for further gains in 
1955. Introduction of a new twin- 
engine model, the Apache, is counted 
on for some of this expected increase, 
but the single-engine Tri-Pacer is also 
gaining in popularity. 

Beech makes the Beechcraft in 
three sizes and models for commercial 
use and four for military purposes. 
It is first in the field with a twin-jet 
plane manufactured by an associate in 
France. Since the new jet was an- 
nounced only last April the actual 
market potential has yet to be deter- 
mined but it was probably not espe- 
cially good news to Beech’s competi- 
tors. Cessna is first with a helicopter, 
an entry of no immediate profit possi- 
bility but one which may be important 
in the long run. Cessna’s Business- 
liners range up to a twin-engine five- 
place plane which made its initial ap- 
pearance late in 1955, and orders now 
on hand extend well into this fall. 

Aside from military work, which 
may or may not fluctuate widely, the 
small plane makers can count on a 
relatively good year in 1955. The 
number of personal planes built will 


Private Plane Makers 








Earned Per Share———— 


7——Sales—Y, Six months 
(Millions) -— Annual —, ended Mar. 31 *Divi- Recent 
Company 1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 1955 dends Price Yield 
Beech Aircraft .. $140.5 $78.0 D$3.87 $5.64 $2.57 $3.10 $1.50 26 58% 
Cessna Aircraft . 43.6 45.1 154 298 1.14 1.52 100 18 5.6 
Piper Aircraft .. 12.5 11.4 0.42 0.46 0.21 0.73 0.60 914 6.3 
Note: All years ended September 30. *Indicated annual payment including extras. D—Deficit. 
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easily overtake the 3,098 made last 
year and may equal or surpass the 
3,825 of 1953. The course of future 
business will hardly be as erratic as 
during the immediate postwar years 
when the field was choked and cha- 
otic, yet one cannot overlook the fact 
that purchases of this character can 


usually be deferred whenever gen- 
eral conditions warrant retrenchment 
and, like other capital equipment 
groups, the small plane builders will 
encounter slack periods. The shares 
therefore are speculative, even though 
financial results this year are likely to 
improve further over 1954. THE END 


Diversification Pushed 


By Diamond Alkali 


Leading producer of basic chemicals has broadened its 


product line and decentralized manufacturing operations. 


Research activities have been significantly increased 


he average consumer rarely has 
+ ramen to see or buy the prod- 
ucts of Diamond Alkali Company (bi- 
carbonate of soda is the sole excep- 
tion) because the company is primar- 
ily a manufacturer of chemicals for 
industry. Yet, almost everything one 
requires for daily living either con- 
tains the basic chemicals Diamond 
produces, or requires their use at 
some point during manufacture, 

The company was formed in 1910 
by a group of Pittsburgh industrial- 
ists who were seeking an assured sup- 
ply of raw materials for their glass 
making plants and, at the same time, 
were atttracted by the growth possi- 
bilities of the chemical industry. They 
established the company’s first plant 
at Painesville, Ohio—some 30 miles 
from Cleveland—because it seemed 
an ideal location for the production 
and distribution of the initial Dia- 
mond product, soda ash. 

Some 45 years and many millions 
of dollars later, Diamond is today one 
of the leading producers of alkalis, 
supplying an estimated 15 per cent 
of industrial requirements of these 
basic chemicals which include soda 
ash, caustic soda, and bicarbonate of 
soda. It also supplies some 30 per 
cent of the requirements for silicate of 
soda, and chromic acid, and over 10 
per cent of the nation’s consump- 
tion of merchant chlorine. However, 
newer products have joined the family 
of more than 100 Diamond chemicals 
with the result that soda ash, chlorine, 
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and caustic soda will account for only 
43 per cent of projected 1955 sales vs. 
64 per cent in 1950, About 22 per 
cent of the company’s sales volume is 
now in organic chemicals (popularly 
known as “petrochemicals”) while 
more than a third is derived from 
other products. 

Many of the newer products mesh 
nicely with the older specialties. For 
example, Diamond uses many tons of 
soda ash daily to make chromates for 
colorfast textile materials and silicates 
which go into petroleum catalysts. 
And the fast-growing plastics field is 
an important consumer of chlorine; 
thus Diamond produces chlorine as 
well as polyvinyl chloride resin (a 
chlorine-based thermoplastic) and 





Diamond Alkali 


Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends §Price Range 
1943.. $31.2 $1.61 $1.00 3034—24% 
1944.. 30.6 143 100 29%—25% 
1945.. 299 1.09 1.00 314%—26 
1946... 322: 12) 1.00 32%—23% 
1947.. 40.2 2.15 1.00 28%—24% 
1948.. 51.2 243 1.00 2634—19 
1949.. 484 140 1.00  2034,—16% 
1950.. 55.7 2.23 1.12% 23 —18% 
1951.. 80.8 2.94 1.22% 40%—21% 
1952.. 76.7 2.18 150 43 —29%4 
1953.. 86.7 2.39 1.50 33 —25 
1954.. 93.5 221 1.50 38%4%—27% 
Three months ended March 31: 

1954.. $22.2 $0.54 ee ENE 
1955.. 24.5 0.66 a$0.75 a407%—35% 





*Dividends paid in each year since 1932. 
§Listed on New York Stock Exchange November 
19, 1951; previous figures are over-the-counter 
bid prices. a—Through June 1. Note—Figures 
are adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1951. 





“chlorinated methanes’” — unusually 
versatile chemicals produced by 
chlorination of natural gas. 

While emphasizing product diversi- 
fication, the company has also made 
considerable progress toward area di- 
versification. Although Diamond still 
has its largest plant (as well as the 
world’s largest integrated alkali 
manufacturing facility) at Painesville, 
there are now 18 company plants 
throughout the country. As a result, 
Painesville operations — which ac- 
counted for 90 per cent of Diamond's 
sales in 1942—contributed only 46 
per cent in 1954. This has reduced 
freight costs on shipments to cus- 
tomers’ plants, permitted better serv- 
ice to customers, and has lessened tiie 
possible impact of unfavorable de- 
velopments at any one location. 

The program of area and product 
diversification has been accomplished 
by construction of Diamond facilities 
(such as the building of chlor-alkali 
and polyvinyl chloride resin installa- 
tions at Houston, Texas) as well as 
by the acquisition of smaller chemical 
companies. For example, Kolker 


Chemical Works, a producer of or-f 


ganic insecticides and agricultural 
chemicals, was acquired in 1951. In 
1953 Belle Alkali Company, a sup- 
plier of chlorinated methanes, was 
taken over. 

Another major step was taken 
last year when Diamond purchased 
a Government-owned chlorine-caustic 
soda plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., for 
$15.1 million. This plant, now in 
limited operation, will be a burden on 
1955 earnings but should be operating 
profitably by the end of this year. 
More recently, Diamond has joined 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
in forming Diamond Black Leaf Com- 
pany to manufacture and market 
the Black Leaf line of pesticides, in- 
secticides, and herbicides. The new 
company is managed and controlled 
by Diamond Alkali, which now has 
a 51 per cent interest and will acquire 
the remaining 49 per cent within five 
years. 

During the ’thirties and early 
‘forties, Diamond conducted negli- 
gible research, and maintenance an< 
modernization at the big Painesville 
works was neglected. But these poli- 
cies have now been drastically 
changed. The company is budgeting 

Please turn to page 26 
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New Annuity Proposed 
Based On Common Stocks — 


Prudential Insurance wants to write annuities whose 


payments would tend to fluctuate with living costs. 


Basic idea is excellent, but plan has met opposition 


uring the period of more than 
D eighteen years since Social Se- 
curity went into effect, there has been 
growing emphasis on financial plan- 
ning for retirement. Although bene- 
fit payments under this legislation are 
small, they provide a minimum sub- 
sistence level and thus encourage peo- 
ple to attempt to achieve somewhat 
more than that. Non-contributory 
pension plans paid for by employers 
have been stimulated by World War 
II, with its combination of wage con- 
trol and EPT, and by the United 
Steelworkers’ success in obtaining 
such a plan by means of a strike in 
1949, 

But there is a basic flaw in all these 
plans: they provide fixed benefits 
which rapidly become inadequate un- 
der the impact of inflation. Social 
Security benefits have had to be in- 
creased three times within recent 
years, and many industrial pensions 
have also been raised, but these ad- 
justments tend to be belated and are 
not automatic or dependable. 

Insurance companies find that 
fewer and fewer individuals are inter- 
ested in buying annuities, and even 
employer-financed plans covering 
large groups are veering more and 
more toward the trusteed form, which 
permits investment in common stocks ; 
the latter afford larger returns than 
the traditional bonds and mortgages 
which secure group annuities. 

A few years ago, Teachers Insur- 
ance & Annuity Association, which 
writes annuities for staff members of 
educational institutions, developed a 
variable annuity based on investment 
in common stocks (see FW, Nov. 21, 
1951). Extensive study showed that 
over a long period of years, retire- 
ment benefits derived half from such 
a variable annuity and half from the 
usual fixed-payment type would al- 
most invariably be larger.than those 
from fixed annuities, and would ad- 
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just adequately to changes in living 


costs. The former result reflected the . 


long term growth of stock prices and 
their income superiority over bonds; 
the latter was due to the fact that 
equity quotations and living costs 
tend to move together. 


Another advantage of the variable 
annuity is its employment of the 
dollar averaging principle not only 
during the individual participant’s 
working life, when-he is accumulating 
his share of the fund, but also after 
his retirement. The annuity to which 
he is entitled is measured in units 
rather than dollars; these units are 
revalued annually in accordance with 
changes, either up or down, in stock 
prices and dividend payments, and 
are set at a level which, on the basis 
of actuarial calculations, guarantees 
their continuance for life. 

A few large employers have copied 
this scheme during recent years, but 
it is not yet available to the general 

Please turn to page 29 


Bull Market Six Years Old 


ssuming that the upward stock 
price trend did not terminate 

last April 26 (when the Dow-Jones 
industrial average reached 430.64), 
the bull market on June 13 will cele- 
brate its sixth anniversary. It will be 
the oldest on record, exceeding by 
one month even the 1923-1929 rise. 
A record also will be set by the num- 
ber of points gained by the industrial 


From To 


June 23, 1900 September 19, 1902 
September 19, 1902 November 9, 1903. 


November 9, 1903 January 19, 1906.. 
January 19, 1906 November 15, 1907 


November 15, 1907 November -19, 1909 
November 19, 1909 July 26, 1910...... 


July 26, 1910 September 30, 1912 
September 30, 1912 December 24, 1914. 


December 24, 1914 November 21, 1916 
November 21, 1916 December 19, 1917. 


December 19, 1917 November 3, 1919. 
November 3, 1919 August 24, 1921... 


August 24, 1921 October 14, 1922.. 
October 14, 1922 July 31, 1923...... 


July 31, 1923 September 3, 1929. 
September 3, 1929 July 8, 1932....... 
July 8, 1932 March 10, 1937... 


March 10, 1937 
March 31, 1938 


March 31, 1938... 


November 12, 1938 April 8, 1939...... 
April 8, 1939 September 12, 1939 
September 12, 1939 April 28, 1942..... 
April 28, 1942 May 29, 1946...... 
May 29, 1946 June 13, 1949...... 
June 13, 1949 June 1, 1955...... 


average, although in terms of per- 
centages the present market (as high 
as it has gone so far) was exceeded 
by the 1932-1937 rise as well as by 
the one that ended in 1929. 

Here—as measured by the indus- 
trial price average—are the completed 
bull and bear markets of this century, 
as well as the record of the present 
market to date: 


Dow-Jones Percentage 

Industrials Points Changes Mos. 
53.68 to 67.77 + 14.09 + 26% 27 
67.77 to 42.15 — 2562 — 38 14 
42.15 to 103.00 + 60.85 +144 26 
103.00 to 53.00 — 50.00 — 49 22 
53.00 to 100.53 + 47.53 + 90 24 
100.53 to 73.62 — 26.91 — 27 8 
73.62to 94.15 + 20.53 + 28 26 
94.15to 53.17 — 4098 — 43 27 
53.17 to 110.15 + 56.98 +107 23 
110.15to 65.95 — 44.20 — 40 13 
65.95 to 119.62 + 53.67 + 81 22 
119.62to 63.90 — 55.72 — 50 22 
63.90 to 103.43 + 39.53 + 62 13 
103.43 to 86.91 — 16.52 — 16 9 
86.91 to 381.17 +294.26 +338 71 
381.17 to 41.22 —339.95 — 88 34 
41.22 to 194.40 +153.18 +371 55 
194.40 to 98.95 — 95.45 — 49 12 
98.95 to 158.41 + 5946 + 60 7 
158.41 to 121.44 — 36.97 — 23 g 
121.44to 155.92 + 3448 + 28 5 
155.92to 92.62 — 63.00 — 40 31 
92.62 to 212.50 +119.58 +128 49 
212.50 to 161.60 — 5090 — 24 36 
161.60 to 424.08 +26248 +4162 72 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


Alleghany Corporation - 

Shares of this investment company 
are distinctly speculatwe. (No divi- 
dends paid.) A 6 per cent convertible 
Series A preferred stock, par $10, 
will be offered to holders of Alleg- 
hany’s $5.50 cum. $100 par pre- 
ferred, at the rate of ten shares of the 
new for each share of the old issue. 
The exchange will eliminate dividend 
arrears on the Series A preferred 
which amounted to $130 per share at 
January 31. The ICC has reaffirmed 
a previous ruling that Alleghany is 
essentially a railroad holding com- 
pany which should continue under its 
supervision. 


*Investment companies not rated. 


American Steel Foundries C+ 

Now at 31, shares represent a 
speculative issue in.a cyclical industry. 
Yields 6.4% on $2 indicated dividend 
rate. Sales for the current fiscal year 
(to end September 30) are estimated 
at $75 million (approximately 80 per 
cent of normal volume). Earnings 
are expected to decline to $2.30 from 
the $3.05 realized in the previous 
year, due to lower demand for rail- 
road equipment. The company is con- 
tinuing its program of diversification, 
acquiring the Pipe Line Service Cor- 
poration, which coats and wraps steel 
pipe for the oil and natural gas indus- 
tries, last January. Recent acquisi- 
tions accounted for 38 per cent of 
1954’s total sales and 60 per cent of 
net income. Nevertheless, the railroad 
equipment field will remain the back- 
bone of the company’s business. 


Case (J. I.) one 

Stock, now at 17, is a highly cycli- 
cal issue but has recovery possibili- 
ties. (Paid 50c in 1954; nothing so 
far this year.) For its second fiscal 
quarter (ended April 30) net profit 
per share equaled 82 cents vs. only 
30 cents in the year earlier period. 
The net loss for the first half of the 
fiscal year which ends next October 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 






31 was thus reduced to $1.4 million, 
against a $2.9 million deficit in the 
1954 period. Sales of farm machinery 
showed a 13.45 per cent gain in the 
first half but defense and non-farm 
items declined sharply from $2.9 mil- 
lion to $256,579. Indications point to 
a near term continuance of the de- 
clining trend in farmers’ net income 
but over the longer term company 
should benefit fully from the increas- 
ing tendency towards full-farm me- 
chanization. 


Colgate-Palmolive c+ 

This good quality issue appears 
reasonably priced, at 54, in relation to 
normal earning power. (Paid $1.25 
so far in 1955 ; $2.50 last year.) First 
quarter earnings suffered a setback to 
40 cents a share, compared with $1.38 
in the similar year-earlier period, 
with operations hard hit by a strike 
at three key plants. Rising competi- 
tion in the toothpaste field and heavy 
promotional expenses for introducing 
AD, a new detergent designed for 
washing machines, also contributed 
to the decline in profits. However, 
with labor difficulties settled, a 
marked recovery has taken place in 
the second quarter, and full-year 
earnings are expected to approximate 
the $4.95 per share that was reported 
in 1954. 


Eastman Kodak Ab 

Although at 82 stock yields only 
2.790, tt is a quality equity with 
longer term growth potential. (Paid 
$1.90 in 1954; $1.20 and 5% in stock 
so far this year.) Sales for the first 
quarter of 1954 rose 13 per cent 
above the comparable 1954 period, re- 
flecting increased demand, particu- 
larly for photographic products. 
Profit margins widened and earnings 
advanced 20 per cent to 84 cents per 
common share compared with 70 
cents a year earlier. Record sales and 
earnings are indicated for the full 
year. A dividend increase or extra 





policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 


ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 





would appear possible around the 
1955 year-end. Capital expenditures 
for 1955 are budgeted at about $49.6 
million, of which 53 per cent will go 
for expansion of the Rochester pho- 
tographic plant, 17 per cent to Texas 
Eastman for completion of its poly- 
ethylene plant, 12 per cent for the 
yarn, plastics and chemical business 
at Kingsport, Tenn. 


International Tel. & Tel. C+ 

Stock, now at 28, is a growth 
speculation. (Paid $1 in 1954; 55c 
so far in 1955.) Company forecasts 
1955 earnings as “at least 10 per 
cent” above 1954 per share results of 
$2.80. First quarter 1955 net came 
to 72 cents vs. 68 cents a year earlier, 
but the first three months of the year 
are not typical because dividends 
from several subsidiaries are not re- 
ceived until later. If the recently im- 
proving trend continues, considera- 
tion will be given to a further in- 
crease in the quarterly dividend rate. 
For the March 1955 distribution it 
was raised from 25 cents to 30 cents. 
Company had $205 million in foreign 
orders as of January 1, and a $194 
million domestic backlog, mostly mili- 
tary. Margins should benefit from the 
recent sale of the unprofitable Cooler- 
ator division. 


Lamson & Sessions B 

At 25, stock is quoted at approxi- 
mately six times estimated 1955 earn- 
ings. (Paid $1.50 per share in 1954; 
paid or declared 70c plus 5% 
stock in 1955.) Company expects 
sales this year to exceed 1953’s record 
volume with earnings likely to exceed 
$4 per share as compared with $3.14 
in 1954, All divisions of this leading 
manufacturer of nuts, bolts, cap 
screws and related specialty items are 
making a better showing than last 
year but plans to combine the oper- 
ations of the two main Cleveland 
plants in one location, thereby effect- 
ing substantial savings, will doubtless 
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preclude any increase in cash dividend 
payments. 


Mead Corporation B 

Now at 63, stock represents a busi- 
nessman’s commitment with favorable 
prospects. (Paid $1 so far this year; 
$1.85 and 212% stock in 1954.) With 
demand for containerboard at an his- 
torical high and all of the company’s 
mills operating seven days a week, 
earnings for the 12 weeks ended 
March 20 rose to $1.37 a share, from 
96 cents in the comparable 1954 
period. Profits for all of 1955 are 
expected to reach $6 a share on in- 
dicated record sales of over $125 mil- 
lion, Capital expenditures this year 
will exceed the $7 million figure of 
1954, with part of the outlays going 
for special facilities to manufacture 
National Cash Register’s “no carbon 
required” paper. 


Montgomery Ward B+ 
Shares of this second largest mail 
order company are suitable for in- 
come. At 77, yields 4.5% based on 
$3.50 dividend paid in 1954; paid or 
declared $4 so far in 1955. Sales in 
the April quarter were up 6 per cent 
from the comparable quarter of 
last year. Retail stores accounted for 
most of the increase although mail 
order business was also higher. Profit 
margins improved but earnings in- 
creased only slightly, to 74 cents per 
share compared with 71 cents a year 
earlier, due to larger reserves against 
time payment accounts and $550,000 
spent on the recent proxy contest. 
Recent management changes should 
lead to more aggressive policies. 


National Container B 

Stock is a business cycle issue; re- 
cent price 18. (Pays 60c annually.) 
Sales gained 29 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1955, and earnings rose to 
51 cents a share, from 19 cents in the 
same year-earlier period. The earnings 
improvement in part reflected absence 
of heavy start-up charges that held 
down operating results last year. The 
new kraft paper and board mill at 
Valdosta, Ga., which ran into initial 
production difficulties in 1954, is now 
reported to be working efficiently. A 
new paper bag plant adjacent to the 
Valdosta mill recently initiated out- 
put. With a moderate increase in de- 
mand for shipping containers and 
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multi-wall bags projected for the near 
term, sales for all of 1955 should 
score another sizable gain. 


Oliver Corporation C+ 

Stock, now at 17, is speculative and 
cyclical, but company has a sound 
trade position in the farm equipment 
field. (Paid 60c in 1954; 55c so far 
this year.) After two years of declin- 
ing sales and profits, Oliver was able 
to announce a substantial upturn in 
operations for the six months ended 
April 30. Officially estimated net per 
share was reported as $1.29 vs. only 
50 cents in the year earlier period. 
Primarily responsible was the good 
customer reception given company’s 
new line of wheel tractors, and pro- 
duction schedules on this item for the 
latter half of the fiscal year (which 
ends September 30) have been in- 
creased. 


Pan American World Airways B 

Stock, now at 21, is a business- 
man’s growth commitment. (Paid 80c 
in 1954; paid or declared 40c this 
year.) Company has arranged a $60 
million 25-year credit with a group of 
insurance companies. This is not a 
refunding loan but an entirely new 
financing, in addition to an existing 
$59 million bank loan. Company has 
on order $110 million of new flight 
equipment, compared with $68 mil- 
lion a year ago, but has no present 
commitment to purchase any De- 
Havilland Comets, pending clarifica- 
tion of the British company’s produc- 
tion plans. 


Public Service of New Hampshire * 

Stock, now at 17, is of good quality 
and provides a yield of 5.3% on its 
indicated 1955 dividend of 90c. Com- 
pany has offered stockholders of 
record May 24 rights to subscribe to 
one new share at $16.75 for each six 
held. Proceeds will be used to retire 
a $2.2 million 434 per cent note and 
to reduce the total of bank loans in- 
curred for construction. Expenditures 
for this purpose will amount to about 
$11.7 million in 1955, $10.2 million in 
1956 and $6.8 million in 1957. Pre- 
liminary figures show per share earn- 
ings for the twelve months ended 
April 30 of $1.39, vs. 92 cents in the 
prior period, with operations of New 
Hampshire Electric and Kittery Elec- 





*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


tric Light included from date of ac- 
quisition, June 1, 1954. 


Schenley Industries B 

Shares are speculative but appear 
to be improving in status; price, 23. 
(Indicated annual dividend rate 
$1.00). Earnings for the first half of 
the fiscal year to end August 31 rose 
to 68 cents per share compared with 
44 cents a year earlier, principally re- 
flecting increasing sales of straights 
and bonds, profitable operations of the 


_ beer subsidiary and lower designing 


and promotional costs. The company 
has reduced its former sizable stocks 
of maturing whiskey, thus avoiding a 
costly force-out from bond during 
1956 and 1957. In January, Schenley 
purchased the Schulte family interest 
in Park & Tilford Distillers, and 
eventually obtained 88 per cent of the 
outstanding stock. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A+ 

Stock, now at 111, is of highest in- 
vestment quality, and has good growth 
potential. (Paid or decl. $2.4634 thus 
far in 1955; $4.55 last year.) Presi- 
dent M. J. Rathbone recently told 
stockholders that earnings in 1955 
will certainly equal and probably ex- 
ceed last year’s $8.94 a share. His 
forecast was based on expectations of 
a five per cent rise in domestic oil 
consumption and a nine per cent in- 
crease in foreign consumption. Pres- 
ent estimates indicate capital expendi- 
tures this year will be about ten per 
cent higher than the $765 million 
figure for 1954. The Esso Standard 
Oil subsidiary has purchased a butyl 
synthetic rubber plant at Baton 
Rouge, La., from the Government for 
$14.9 million. 


Western Pacific C+ 
Shares (66) of this transcontinen- 
tal bridge line are speculative but 
possess some growth possibilities. 
(Pays $3.00 annually.) Revenues for 
the first quarter of 1955 increased 
4 per cent above the comparable 
1954 period due to the recovery in 
steel production which offset lower 
Government traffic. Earnings (before 
contingent interest of $962,000) rose 
18% to $1.65 per share. Revenues 
for the full year should improve sub- 
stantially, reflecting completion of the 
$40 million Ford assembly plant at 
Milpitas, California last March. 
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Rising Costs Cut 


Publishers’ Profits 


Circulations and revenues generally are up, but 


the persistent cost spiral is beginning to plague 


even the best situated companies in the field 


he magazine publishers in recent 
years have been on a treadmill of 
rising volume and increasing costs. 
Some have managed to strengthen 
their earnings record during the post- 
war period by bringing out new mag- 
azines and extending total circula- 
tions, as well as gaining additional 
revenue from higher advertising rates. 
But companies with largely the same 
revenue sources as they had ten years 
ago have done relatively poorly. 
Costs of paper, the essential raw 
material for magazine publishing, 
have gone up the most. Because of 
its very nature, paper is manufactured 
in sparsely populated areas where the 
trees far outnumber the people. The 
finished magazine, on the other hand, 
has to be printed in densely populated 
metropolitan areas from which its 
subscription lists can be most effi- 
ciently serviced. To get the paper 
from the mills to the city is an ex- 
pensive procedure. Paper is bulky, 
heavy and easily spoiled or damaged, 
and the handling expense alone is a 
substantial item. 


Paper Costs Soar 


Between 1945 and 1954, paper 
costs per ton rose from $122 to $191 
for 35 leading publishers ; and in pro- 
portion to total revenues, rose from 
16.1 per cent in 1945 to 25.6 per cent 
in 1954. All other costs meanwhile 
advanced from 62.1 per cent to 68.7 
per cent. Postage rates during the 
last three years have been increased 
ten per cent each year, a graduated 
scale being adopted to permit the ad- 
justment of subscription rates over a 
period of time. Now another bill to 
boost magazine postage rates further 
is in the Congressional hopper, al- 
though no action seems likely at this 
session. For the 35 reporting maga- 
zine publishers, net profit after taxes 
declined from 7.3 per cent of revenues 
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in 1945 to only about 2.8 per cent in 
1954. 

From first to last, magazine pub- 
lishing is a hand and head operation 
which must be done piecemeal and in 
detail. There are only a few possi- 
bilities for technological shortcuts in 
the mechanical department and prac- 
tically none at all in the advertising, 
circulation and editorial departments. 
Unless a magazine publisher is able 
to open up new markets, growth is 
stymied. 

Proof of this is seen in the re- 
sults of McGraw-Hill, Meredith, and 
Time, Inc., which not only publish 
outstandingly successful magazines 
but which have extended their base 
for growth by providing additional 
sources for revenue. McGraw-Hill 
has brought out a number of new 
technical publications and has pushed 
circulations up in line with industrial 
progress, and Meredith Publishing 
now has large interests in radio and 
television broadcasting. Changes at 
Time Inc., have taken various forms. 
It has brought out Life in a fort- 
nightly Spanish edition for Spanish- 
speaking areas, it has gone into pulp 
and paper manufacturing, and into 
radio and TV broadcasting in Salt 
Lake City, Albuquerque and Denver. 
Last August it brought out the new 
weekly Sports Illustrated, which has 
yet to prove itself. 

Results for Conde Nast, McCall 


Corporation and Crowell-Collier have 
lagged during the postwar years. Al- 
though per-share earnings of the first- 
named group have scored substantial 
advances in recent years, Conde Nast 
reported 82 cents last year vs. $3.50 
in 1946, McCall $2.19 against $7.12, 
and Crowell-Collier a deficit of $1.56 
per share compared with a net of 
$4.22 in 1946. 

Total advertising revenues have 
been steadily advancing in each suc- 
cessive year since 1942. Last year 
another new record was set with an 
$8.1 billion aggregate, 4.3 per cent 
above the previous peak of 1953. 
Radio alone among the major outlets 
showed a small decline, but television 
was up 33.5 per cent. The first quar- 
ter of 1955 saw another record set 
when the magazines scored a 3.2 per 
cent gain over a year earlier. (Tele- 
vision as usual led the field in relative 
gains, marking up a 33.4 per cent 
boost over last year.) 


Advertising Up 


This general pattern is expected to 
hold true for the entire year. (Some 
of the magazines are reporting the 
biggest April or May in their his- 
tory.) It would not be at all supris- 
ing if full-year advertising outlays 
should approach $9 billion compared 
with the $8.1 billion of 1954. As in 
the past, the magazine publishers will 
not share equally in this continued 
growth. 

The diversified nature of McGraw- 
Hill, Time and Meredith operations 
give them a preferred position in the 
group, and the shares of these com- 
panies appear to hold prospects for 
further growth. A good yield is avail- 
able from McCall Corporation, which 
should be able to continue its present 
$1.20 dividend. The shares of the 
other leading publishers are in the 
speculative category. 


The Magazine Publishing Group 


-~Revenues—, e——Earned Per Share——, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, -—3 Months *Divi- Recent 

Company 1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 1955 dend Price Yield 
Comte Meet ......cs0- $23.3 $23.8 $0.76 $0.82 $0.46 $0.40 $0.60 8% 7.1% 
Crowell-Collier ....... 64.3 64.8 D2.59 D1.56 N.R. N.R. None 6 vas 
Curtis Publishing ..... 174.8 173.4 0.60 0.52 0.18 D0.08 0.20 8 2.5 
McCall Corporation... 47.0 49.4 1.93. 2.19 1.00 0.87 1.20 22 5.5 
McGraw-Hill Pub. .... 67.6 70.0 4.03 6.73 1.56 144 3.00 58 5.2 
Meredith Publishing .. 238.6 a40.9 a2.60 a2.85 b2.23 b2.39 1.20 29 4.1 
Tah, FR itaaecas chs 170.4 178.2 418 413 N.R. N.R. 2.50 50 5.0 





*Paid in 1954 and indicated for 1955. 
N.R.—Not reported. 


a—Years ended June 30. b—Nine months. 


D—Deficit. 
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For the Railroads 
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Carriers are headed for higher revenues and earnings 


in 1955, though gains won't be uniform. Improvement is 


at least partially discounted by current rail share prices 


RR earnings in 1955 now 
seem likely to reach a consid- 
erably higher level than was antici- 
pated at the start of this year. Net 
income of the Class I carriers is cur- 
rently projected at above $800 million 
compared with $674 million in 1954, 
on a gross revenue total approximat- 
ing $10 billion as against $9.4 billion 
for the 1954 calendar year. If at- 
tained, the estimate for this year 
would provide the carriers with the 
third best earnings figure of the post- 


fwar years. 


Traffic Level Significant 


The key to the improved rail earn- 
ings outlook is, of course, increased 
trafic. Rail profits are extremely sen- 
sitive to changes in freight volume, as 
indicated by a 25 per cent drop in 
the earnings of ‘Class I systems last 
year on a decline of only 12 per cent 
in gross revenue. At present, high 
steel production together with a 
record pace of auto production and 
home building are helping to maintain 
an active movement of freight on the 
nation’s railroad network. 

But other factors are also contrib- 
uting to the improved status of rail- 
road earnings. Heavy previous ex- 
penditures on physical property are 
now paying off in terms of greater 
operating efficency. Debt reduction 
and the exchange of preferred stock 
jor income debentures is bolstering 
net profits. Tax deferment arising 
from fast property write-offs will add 
an estimated $190 million to carrier 
earnings this year. And mild winter 
weather, experienced early this year, 
played no small part in the improved 
showing of roads in the East and 
Northwest. 

While the immediate traffic and 
earnings picture is encouraging, there 
are, however, the usual uncertainties 
Perhaps most prominent is the possi- 
bility of an auto workers’ strike over 
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the guaranteed annual wage issue. 
But equally significant is the lessen- 
ing of international tension which 
carries with it the possibility of re- 
duced emphasis on military spending. 
Even if these two possibilities do not 
materialize, the fact that monthly 
earnings will soon be running up 





Pennsylvania Railroad 


against the most favorable operating 
period of last year (a spurt in rail 
business occurred in late 1954) will 
result in less impressive year-to- year 
comparisons. 


Other Influences 


From a longer-term standpoint, 
other factors will assume increasing 
importance as a rail earnings in- 
fluence : 

® Changes in transportation pol- 
icy, if enacted into law pursuant to 
the recommendations of the Cabinet 
Committee headed by Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, could 
have a major effect on the status of 
the railroads. The Committee has 
recommended a drastic cut in the 
rate-making powers of the ICC which 
would enable the roads to compete 


more effectively with other methods 
of transportation. 

® Modern equipment, such as 
lightweight passenger cars, can ma- 
terially aid the railroads’ competitive 
position. And while the major bene- 
fits from dieselization have already 
been realized there are areas where 
important cost reductions can be 
effected such as yard modernization, 
improved signaling equipment, roller 
bearings on freight cars, and many 
others. 

© Mergers may offer opportunities 
for less favorably situated roads to 
improve their position, since duplicate 
facilities and parallel mileage, where 
they exist, might be eliminated. Some 
of the mergers which have been 
talked of involve the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and the Central of Georgia, 
the Milwaukee Road and the Chicago 
& North Western, and the Kansas 
City Southern and Chicago Great 
Western systems. 


Selectivity Recommended 


As a group, railroad stocks have 
experienced considerable market ap- 
preciation during the past year or so 
and thus selectivity is called for in 
making new commitments.  Prefer- 
ence should be given to issues which 
afford attractive yields from divi- 
dends which appear maintainable, and 
to carriers favored by territorial 
factors which can be expected to turn 
in a better performance than the 
group as a whole. 

In the liberal-yield group are the 
Norfolk & Western, which sells at 58 
to yield six per cent from the $3.50 
annual dividend rate; the Virginian, 
which (at 41) returns better than 
seven per cent from the $3.12% paid 
in 1954; and the Reading, priced at 
36 to yield 5.6 per cent from a well- 
secured $2.00 dividend. 

Among the roads operating in ter- 
ritories which should continue to ex- 
perience a growth rate well above the 
nation as a whole are the Louisville 
& Nashville (included in the list of 
“Selected Issues”), the Southern 
Pacific, and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. Southern Pacific at 
60 furnishes a five per cent yield from 
a $3.00 dividend, while the Rio 
Grande when-issued stock sells at 43 
to provide a 4.7 per cent return from 
a $2.00 rate. Louisville & Nashville 
at 85 yields just under six per cent. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


- » « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Fulbright Report 


W att street has taken 
the publication of the Fulbright Re- 
port in stride. Its content had been 
indicated fairly accurately in advance. 
lt outlined areas for further inquiry 
or study in which additional informa- 
tion is desired, and on the whole it 
was temperate in tone. , The Chair- 
man of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee was necessarily vague in approach- 
ing a subject on which witnesses for 
the most part were also non-commit- 
tal; namely, the question of whether 
stock prices are too high, too low, or 
just right. He seemed, reluctantly 
perhaps, to concede that the market 
itself is the only reliable judge of 
that question; and, allowing for 
swings of the pendulum that his- 
torically carry too far, the market’s 
answer stands up well under later 
analysis. In only one major respect 
does there seem a major error in the 
report. Undue emphasis appears to 
have been placed on the importance 
of credit in post-war stock trading. 
Off-the-cuff statistics tend to bear out 
this opinion. 

In 1943, to select a convenient 
year-end for reference, customer debit 
balances of member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange totaled $789 
million. Last March 31, they totaled 
$2.7 billion. However, total instalment 
credit advanced from $4.5 billion to 
$22.4 billion at the end of 1954 and 
the balance outstanding on mortgages 
on one-family to four-family non- 
farm homes advanced from $17.8 bil- 
lion to $75.4 billion. The use of 
credit in the stock market increased 
242 per cent over the period, a sub- 
stantial increment to be sure. But in 
relation to other fields in which credit 
is used, the gain is relatively mod- 
erate: 400 per cent gain in the case 
of total instalment credit; 424 per 
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cent in the housing field. From this 
perspective, the stock market appears 


to be one of our more solid economic 
areas. 


How to Invest Show 


Hicx interest in the 
“How to Invest Show” of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane was 
not confined to potential investors in- 
terested solely in the desirability of 
buying stocks. Many Wall Street 
men and women thronged the mid- 
Manhattan armory in which the ex- 
hibit was staged with the cooperation 
of a number of leading industries and 
companies. Among the professionals 
who attended was Harold Bache 
of the competitive firm of Bache & 
Company, itself a progressive house 
in the matter of explaining the pur- 
poses of stock investment to the gen- 
eral public. He was of course an 
invited guest of the sponsoring firm, 
and this leads to a point of signifi- 
cance. The Merrill Lynch enterprise 
was designed not alone to promote 
the name of that firm, but to drama- 
tize the importance of investment to 
industrial progress in this country 
and to relate industry’s need of funds 
to the income possibilities of men and 
women with savings to invest. In 
that large undertaking, all brokerage 
houses have a job to do and it’s indi- 
cative of the changing times that com- 
petitors were among those who were 
high in their praise of the sponsoring 
firm for its enterprise. All of Wall 
Street and many interested spectators 
benefited. 


Price of Progress 


Errorts oF INDUSTRY 
to flatten the peaks and valleys of 
American prosperity in terms of na- 
tional income and family earnings 





find an interesting reflection in the 
reviving business of machine tool 
companies. Ordinarily, after periods 
of stepped-up defense production, 
this cyclical industry falls into a tail- 
spin. There are indications currently 
that past history is not being re- 
peated; at least, not to the extent at 
one time forecast. The longer-range 
planning of capital investment by in- 
dustry in new plants and production 
facilities is a contributing reason. An- 
other is the eagerness of many com- 
panies to push forward rapidly in 
promising new fields of endeavor such 
as the development of new alloys and 
even of new industries, among them, 
atomic energy and uranium. A third, 
and significant reason, lies in the real- 
ization of manufacturers that ob- 
solescence is expensive. In order to 
effect production economies and keep 
prices of end products on a competi- 
tive basis, the substantial investment 
in newly designed machine tools is 
necessary. In a growing country, con- 
tinuing improvement of production 
facilities is the price of progress and 
profits. 


School for Brass 


[ nvrcative of the times 
which find industry and education 
drawing more closely together is an 
announcement by the American Man- 
agement Association. This year, in 
order to provide a completely year- 
round program of Association events, 
it will conduct summer courses on the 
campus of Colgate University at 
Hamilton, N. Y. Two main subjects 
in the curriculum are a Management 
Course for Presidents and a Presi- 
dents’ Round Table limited to top 
management. 

Improved technology not only has 
created more jobs. It also has put the 
premium on trained men. 
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Electric Auto-Lite 


In Strong Comeback 


Company's original equipment sales rebounding sharply 
in the first quarter as Chrysler, its best customer, lifted 


its production by 81 per cent. Improved outlook ahead 


lectric Auto-Lite makes more 

than 400 products for cars, 
trucks, tractors, airplanes and boats 
as well as for Government and in- 
dustry. But its largest customer is 
Chrysler Corporation, which as every- 
one knows had one of its poorest 
years in 1954. Auto-Lite sells also 
in substantial volume to Ford Motor 
Company and the smaller manufac- 
turers of cars and trucks, but its re- 
sults are influenced more by what 
Chrysler does than by any other fac- 
tor. 


Main Sales Source 


Initial equipment comprises the 
bulk of Auto-Lite’s sales and this type 
of goods declined some 22 per cent 
last year. The actual drop from the 
peak 1953 output of original equip- 
ment was $61.5 million, and defense 
output was about $23.9 million 
smaller because of cancellation of con- 
tracts and curtailment in buying. Re- 
placement business was also down, 
although not nearly as much. 

Last year Chrysler’s unit sales of 
cars and trucks were off 38.7 per 
cent from 1953 while dollar sales de- 
clined by 38.1 per cent. If Auto- 
Lite had been able to shut down some 
of its plants, an operating loss might 
have been avoided. But as with all 
the other leading automotive industry 
suppliers, it is necessary to keep 
plants staffed to some degree in dull 
periods in order to be ready to re- 
sume full production of next year’s 
models during the fall months. Ex- 
penses also piled up‘ because of ex- 
tensive car model changes which re- 
sulted in late completion of tooling 
and much overtime work. Not until 
December did operating results begin 
to improve. 

Auto-Lite’s volume slumped by 
nearly a third, compared with the 
previous year. The only reason that 
a small profit could be shown was a 
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Federal tax credit of nearly $3 mil- 
lion arising principally from carry- 
back of operating losses. Auto-Lite 
omitted two of its quarterly dividend 
payments last year and resumed at a 
lower rate in 1955. 


Hand in Hand 


What have Chrysler—and Auto- 
Lite—done so far this year? The 
first quarter reports of the car and of 
the equipment manufacturer show re- 
spective sales gains of 80.9 per cent 
and 62.8 per cent, and during the first 
20 weeks of this year, Chrysler’s unit 
volume more than doubled. This 
means a strong earnings comeback for 
both. 

Auto-Lite reported $2.05 per share 
for the first three months, or more 
than eight times the year-earlier fig- 
ure and better than the $1.97 of the 
same 1953 period. The first quarter 
earnings would cover the full-year 
dividend if continued at a 50-cents 
quarterly payment, but no rate has 





Electric Auto-Lite 


Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $60.8 $3.43 $2.60 45%—1474 
1938... 39.5 1.53 1.00 36%—13% 
1939... 56.3 4.72 3.00 405—22% 
1940.. 73.0 5.01 3.00 4134—25 
1941.. 940 4.90 3.00 337%—17% 
1942.. 83.0 3.41 2.25 303%4—20% 
1943.. 1305 3.52 2.00 39%—30% 
1944.. 137.8 4.09 2.00 4534—37% 
1945.. 1244 3.76 2.50 71 —42% 
1946.. 1228 2.72 3.00 80%—50% 
1947.. 1860 7.17 3.00 6534—50% 
1948.. 210.1 816 3.00 56 —3934 
1949.. 217.5 7.58 3.00 4534—33% 
1950.. 245.4 11.15 3.75 491%4—38%4 
1951.. 292.7 7.47 3.00 5454—44% 
1952.. 271.2 6.55 3.00 5554—4434 
1953.. 285.0 6.73 s3.00 57 —3914 
1954.. 197.0 0.45 $1.50 457%—33 
Three months ended March 31: 

ag: EE SO a 
1955.. 80.5 2.05 a$1.00 a4434—3534 





* Has paid dividends in each year since 1935. 
a—Through June 1. s—Plus stock. 





been set and if any further changes 
are made they undoubtedly will be 
upward. 

Auto-Lite plans to spend about 
$10.5 million for plant expansion this 
year compared with under $8.5 mil- 
lion in 1954 and $10.2 million in ’53. 
The most recent additions were a new 
battery plant at Calgary, Canada, 
which started operations early this 
year, and enlargement of a bumper 
plant at Sharonville, Ohio. Six of the 
company’s 28 plants are’ concentrated 


.in the Toledo area, with 12 others in 


the Middle West. Auto assembly cen- 
ters in the East and on the West Coast 
are served by plants in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia and Cali- 
fornia, and there are three now in 
Canada. Replacement sales, which 
were off slightly last year because of 
stronger competition, show promise of 
recovery and further expansion in 
line with the record number of auto- 
mobile and truck registrations. An 
improved merchandising program is 
expected to yield larger sales per dol- 
lar spent in distribution. 


Financial Position 


The company has no preferred 
stock but last September it borrowed 
$35 million on a 3% per cent note 
due 1969 and retired $20.3 million of 
previously issued notes. As a result, 
working capital last year increased by 
nearly $11.1 million and on March 31 
stood at $75 million, up nearly $2.8 
million from December 31. Continu- 
ing need for cash will arise, however, 
as the recent borrowing suggests, and 
some amount will be spent on in- 
creased mechanization. 

One of the better automobile equip- 
ment equities, Auto-Lite is presently 
selling around 42, and the indicated 
$2 annual dividend, which is histori- 
cally low, seems a minimum expecta- 
tion. With continuing recovery by 
Chrysler it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the payout will again match 
the $3.00 per share of 1946 through 
1953 (in 1950, $3.75 was disbursed). 
Wage negotiations by the United 
Auto Workers constitute a temporary 
uncertainty in the situation, but if set- 
tlements are made without resort to 
a strike against General Motors and 
Ford—whose contracts expire this 
month—a strike tie-up doubtless will 
be avoided also by Chrysler, whose 
contract expires August 31. 
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At the Annual General Meeting of The Bowater Paper Corpora- 
tion Limited, held on May 25th at Chester, England, the Chair- 
man, Sir Eric V. Bowater, announced a program for considerable 
expansion in the North American paper industry. 


It had been decided to install a new papermaking machine at 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation at Calhoun, Tennessee, as 
an addition to the two machines which successfully came into 
operation there in July 1954. The new machine is expected to be 
in production by September 1956, and it is hoped the mills’ output 
will reach 275,000 tons per year by 1957. In the last six weeks 
newsprint output from the present machines had risen from a rate 
of 145,000 tons per year to 160,000, and sulphate pulp output from 
60,000 to 65,000 and Sir Eric recalled that the machines had re- 
cently broken an all-time world record for newsprint machines by 
operating at 2,100 feet a minute. 


Increasing newsprint demand had induced the Bowater expan- 
sion in Tennessee, for the year 1954 again witnessed a slight but 
steady increase in consumption in the United States and the trend 
had continued into the current year to a remarkable extent; during 
the first quarter of 1955 it represented a rise of 742 per cent 
compared with the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
These increases indicate a continuance of an extremely buoyant 
newsprint market, which has been a feature of the post-war era. 
As demand and supply are finely balanced, and might, in the 
absence of new productive capacity again get out of hand, as it 
did a few years back, Bowaters are seeking to anticipate require- 
ments by installing this third machine. 


The Tennessee developments are being financed entirely in North 
America, in which connection Morgan Stanley & Co., are again 
acting for Bowaters. The same group of United States insurance 
companies who subscribed for the outstanding 4% per cent First 
Mortgage Bonds have indicated their intention to subscribe for a 
further $15,000,000 in the form of 4% per cent Series B Bonds 
and a group of American bankers, again headed by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Incorporated, for $5,000,000 of 3% per cent Serial Notes. 
The balance of the additional finance, $5,000,000, will be sub- 
scribed by The Bowater Corporation of North America, the own- 
ers of the whole of the equity capital of Bowaters Southern Paper 
Corporation. 


“I am confident” said Sir Eric, “that the production of news- 
print of the Tennessee Mills will, by 1957, have achieved a level 
of 275,000 tons per annum and that the additional output will be 
readily absorbed by existing customers of the Corporation in the 














SIR ERIC BOWATER SPEAKING AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED. 


“The strength of a free Press depends ultimately upon 










the paper resources of the printing presses—that is to 


say, upon a regular and sufficient supply of newsprint” 


United States. Many have already intimated their intention of 
increasing their existing contracts, the vast majority of which, as 
you know, run for long terms of years.” 


“The paper maker” Sir Eric continued, “has a high obligation 
in a democracy, for the spoken word is not enough to maintain 
free discussion in modern times. A free Press is also essential, and 
the strength of a free Press depends ultimately upon the paper re- 
sources of the printing presses—that is to say, upon a regular and 
sufficient, might I say abundant, supply of newsprint.” 


Production at the Corporation’s Canadian mills at Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, reached the highest level yet recorded. 
There is to be a further speeding up in operations, the installation 
of four additional woodpulp grinders, the further development of 
the high-yield sulphite pulping process and, to cope with this 
ware production, a new 6,000-kilowatt steam turbine is being 
installed. 


A new company, The Bowater Power Company, has been 
formed to take over and operate the Deer Lake hydro-electric 
power station near Corner Brook, the new power company having 
acquired the hydro-electric assets from the Corner Brook Company 
for the sum of $34,000,000, payable partly in cash and the balance 
in shares of the power company, credited as fully paid. The cash 
to enable the power company to carry out this arrangement has 
been raised by means of an issue by that company of $15,500,000 
3% per cent First Mortgage Bonds and $4,000,000 3% per cent 
Serial Notes. 


The cash received by the Corner Brook company, Bowater’s 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, has been applied by that 
company in redeeming the whole of its funded indebtedness, and 
it stands today entirely free of any form of funded debt. The com- 
pany has no immediate intention of making any further public 
offering of securities, for the important production developments 
under contemplation will be financed entirely out of its own 
resources. 


Sir Eric revealed further details of the Corporation’s master plan 
for the English mills and factories near London and Liverpool, 
including four new paper machines which are to be installed dur- 
ing the next five years, thereby adding 225,000 tons a year to the 
capacity of Bowaters’ English mills. The total cost of all develop- 
ments to British plants will be around 25 million pounds sterling, 
most of which the Corporation will provide from its own financial 
resources. 


A final dividend of 15 per cent was recommended on the Ordi- 
nary capital of The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited, which, 
with the interim dividend of 744 per cent paid last October, to- 
talled 22% per cent for the 15-month accounting period—equiva- 
lent to an annual rate of 18 per cent, compared with 16 per cent 
for the previous year. 


Bowaters’ program for the future (which involves in England 
alone a $75,000,000 development plan) provides for the 

50 per cent expansion of the mest modern newsprint and 

pulp mills in the world—Bowaters’ Tennessee Mills at Calhoun, 
Tennessee. In the Fall of 1956 a third giant newsprint machine 


now running at the rate of 160,000 tons per annum. 


Z | will come into operation there to boost production of newsprint 


The Bowater Organization 
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United States of America - Great Britain - Canada - Australia - South Africa 
Republic of Ireland - Norway - Sweden 


Copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater, Chairman of the Corporation, are available on application to 
the Secretary, The Bowater Corporation of North America Ltd., 1980 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 25, Quebec. 
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Possible credit excesses constitute the only unhealthy 


aspect of the business boom. Opinions differ not only 


as to their importance, but even as to their existence 


There seems little prospect that attempts to 
forecast future business conditions more than a 
comparatively few months ahead will ever attain 
any great degree of precision. In part, this is 
because statistical indicators of business conditions 
are necessarily tardy and incomplete, but an even 
more fundamental difficulty is the fact that we can 
never be sure just what symptoms of decay to look 
for during a boom. The causes of business cycles 
are still very imperfectly understood, largely be- 
cause each cycle differs from its predecessors. 


Boom conditions build up distortions which 
eventually have to be corrected, causing a slump. 
But the nature of these distortions varies widely 
from one boom to the next. The best we can do 
under such circumstances is to keep a weather eye 
out for possible trouble spots and attempt to decide 
_ whether they are sufficiently serious and widespread 
to bring on an early reversal of the business trend. 
There were clear signs of a coming letdown in 1948 
and 1953, but the next business slump will not 
necessarily be of such a nature as to be predictable 
in advance. 


Nevertheless, it is worth while to watch for 
possible causes of a downturn. At present, these 
are extremely scarce. This is to be expected con- 
sidering that the current business revival has not 
yet been in progress long enough to afford much 
opportunity for the building up of unbalanced 
situations. On the basis of timing, there is no 
precedent whatever for a recession over coming 
months, but precedent has frequently proven to be 
an unreliable guide in economic affairs, and does 
not justify a complacent attitude. 


Unlike 1953, there now appears to be almost 
no chance of any significant drop in defense or 
other Federal spending, and State and local outlays 
are on the increase. Unlike 1948 and 1953, inven- 
tories are quite conservative; many businesses 
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would prefer to hold considerably larger stocks of 
certain materials, but are unable to obtain them. 
Unlike 1948, commodity prices have shown excep- 
tional stability over an extended period. Capital 
outlays for business expansion and modernization 
are large and likely to grow still more. 


The only significant danger spots at present 
are mortgage and consumer credit. Both have ex- 
panded to new peaks far above any levels ever 
witnessed in the past. Mortgage debt owed on non- 


. farm homes has risen by 50 per cent within the past 


three years, and the rate of gain is accelerating. 
Consumer instalment credit has risen by more than 
$2 billion, or practically 10 per cent, in the twelve 
months to the end of April; more than three- 
fourths of this advance is represented by automo- 
bile paper. Home mortgages and instalment debt 
combined probably exceed $100 billion. 


In paying back this huge sum, the public will 
have less to spend currently out of future income. 
Conceivably debt has reached, or could reach, such 
oppressive totals as to cut consumer outlays below 
the level needed to sustain the present level of 
business activity. But no one knows at what point 
this might occur. Opinions on the subject differ 
widely, but few if any observers feel that it is close 
at hand. As personal incomes rise, the danger point 
in terms of debt totals obviously rises higher also. 


In the past, when debt rose to levels later found to 
have been excessive, repossessions and foreclosures 
increased. No such signs are apparent now; mort- 
gage delinquencies, in fact, set an all-time low in 
the first quarter. Thus, it is not at all certain that 
actual excesses exist in mortgage and instalment 
credit, and even if they do it seems highly unlikely 
that these two influences can overcome the almost 


-unanimously favorable trends otherwise evidenced 


by business. 
Written June 2, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Atom Competition 


Competition is on the upsurge in all phases of the 
atomic field, ranging from nuclear instruments to 
reactor production. Profits thus far have been slim 
for the 300 or so companies in the instrument field. 
And Babcock & Wilcox, active in reactor develop- 
ment, believes that its profits from atomic power 
will not be substantial for several years because of 
the high cost of research and development. W. E. 
Blewett, Jr., President of Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock, doubts that “there’s going to be 
much money made by Newport News or anybody 
else for some time to come” from building nuclear- 
driven surface ships. The present economics of 
nuclear electric power also leave much to be de- 
sired. President Philip Sporn of American Gas 
& Electric notes that the new coal-burning plants 
near Portsmouth, Ohio, which will supply power 
to the Atomic Energy Commission can produce at 
a cost of 3.8 mills per kwh while there is no in- 
dication yet of an atomic reactor that can approach 
this figure. 


Fee-TV Battle 


The controversy over pay-as-you-see television 
waxes hotter as the June 9 deadline for filing 
opinions with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission approaches. Major radio-TV networks have 
joined with movie house operators in opposing 
toll-TV, asserting that it would black out the best 
of free television. However, the three backers of 
subscription television—Zenith Radio & Television, 
Paramount Pictures, and Skiatron Electronics & 
Television—declared it would permit the showing 
of first-run movies, Broadway plays and other 
premium entertainment in the home for a 
modest fee. While the FCC is expected to take 
some time before issuing a ruling, the shares of the 
three pay-TV companies have recently been strong 
market performers. Zenith has been aided by a 
boost in the quarterly dividend (from 50 to 75 
cents), while Paramount more than doubled first 
quarter net compared with the same 1954 period. 
Skiatron Electronics, meanwhile, has just been 
listed on the American Stock Exchange. 


More Hirings 

It’s a seller’s market for many workers seeking 
jobs. April was the fourth straight month in which 
the number of workers hired exceeded the number 
leaving factory payrolls. It was also an unusual 
month in that hirings have exceeded separations in 
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only two Aprils during the last decade. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports the factory hiring at 34 
per 1,000 payroll employes in contrast to layoffs 
of 13 per 1,000, and the rate of workers quitting 
jobs (often an indication of the ready availability 
of work) equaled or exceeded layoffs. 


Steel Price Rise? 


The chances are very good for a price increase 
in steel effective in July, possibly following an in- 
dustry wage rise. June production should continue 
at high levels, with customers trying to obtain as 
many deliveries as possible during the month. Op- 
erations in May were at about 96.5 per cent of 
capacity and production for the week ended June 4 
was scheduled at 96.7 per cent. Ingot production 
during the first six months of this year should 
come fairly close to the 57.9 million tons (the previ- 
ous record for the period) turned out in the first 
half of 1953. As far as the industry can now 
foresee, second half output should be maintained at 
a high level, provided, of course, that there are no 
serious automobile strikes. 


Transistor Uses Growing 


Transistors, the tiny devices that are gradually 
replacing vacuum tubes in many applications, are 
now being used in hearing aids (today’s largest 
transistor market), portable radios, electronic com- 


puters and in military equipment including guided: 


missiles. The transistor also holds the key to porta- 
ble TV receivers, long-distance ’phone dialing, and 
advanced types of radar. Philco will bring out a 
transistor auto radio for use on the 1956 Chrysler 
and Motorola is building a plant at Phoenix, Ariz., 
to produce transistors for its own use. Like vacuum 
tubes, transistors control the flow of electrons but 
have longer life, greater power, and more dura- 
bility. They represent only a $6 million yearly 
business now vs. $700 million for vacuum tubes, 
but volume is steadily growing. There are now 
around 18 companies in the field including Ray- 
theon, Radio Corporation of America, General 
Electric, Philco, Sylvania Electric, and Western 
Electric. 


Comeback for Bituminous 

Bituminous coal is making a strong comeback 
this year with output through May 14 (first 19 
weeks) rising 16 per cent over the same 1954 
period. Last year was one of the industry’s worst, 
with only 392 million tons shipped, but mainte- 
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nance of the present output rate should bring the 
1955 total to around 1953’s 457.3 million and prices 
are expected to trend upward in the meantime. 
What may prove an important development is a 
contract recently signed by Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal with Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company for delivery of coal via a 180-mile pipe- 
line from mines at Georgetown, Ohio, to one of 
CEI’s plants near Cleveland. When built, the pipe- 
line is to transport at least 1.2 million tons annually 
in the form of a mixture of coal and water. While 
the project is being entered upon to get around 
existing rail freight rates, the three roads affected 
may eventually become part owners. These roads 
are the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, and 


the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 


Upturn in Men's Clothing 


During the 26 weeks ended April 30, the men’s 
clothing industry operated at 82 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 74 per cent last year. Pro- 
duction of all men’s suits in the half-year was up 
four per cent; output of regular-weight garments 
increased 15 per cent, and summer-weight items 
dipped one per cent. In April alone, the industry 
produced at 79 per cent of capacity, as against 67 
per cent in April 1954, indicating that the men’s 
clothing business is back to normal. 


Furniture Demand 


New orders received by furniture manufacturers 
in April were 8 per cent ahead of April 1954, but 
18 per cent below March 1955. According to Seid- 
man & Seidman, accountants for the industry, the 
18 per cent decline was “somewhat larger” than the 
usual seasonal drop from March to April. How- 
ever, orders for the first four months of 1955 





were 14 per cent ahead of the like period last year. 
The April 30 backlog was 39 per cent higher than 
the similar day in 1954, but 11 per cent below the 
March 31 total. Shipments increased 7 per cent 


over April a year ago, but were 10 per cent less 
than in March. 


Corporate Briefs 

United Carbon has purchased the Government 
synthetic rubber plant at Baytown, Tex., for $7.1 
million. . 

Long Island Lighting plans to offer 624,170 
shares of common to stockholders around July 1 
on a one-for-ten shares-held basis. 

Textron American expects non-textile sales of 
about $75 million this year, and hopes this business 
will reach $150 million in 1956. 

St. Joseph Lead and Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal are discussing plans for a $85 million coal- 
powered aluminum plant. 

Liquid Carbonic has offered for sale its facilities 
for making bottling and brewery machinery in 
order to complete liquidation of its unprofitable 
durable goods division. 

Burlington Industries is extending to June 15 its 
offer to purchase Goodall-Sanford common for $20 
a share. 


Latest Market Statistics 


June 1 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ....... 11.43 11.05 
pO eee 8.64 7.89 
20 Utilities ......... 15.21 14.23 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ....... 4.10% 4.91% 
0 rr 4.58 5.96 
DE iticnstens 4.61 4.89 
eee 4.18 4.95 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 32. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67......... 97 2.77% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.08 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 108 3.41 Not 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 24s, 1961.... 97 3.05 10034 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 


ROD) sis'b beh e Sibi wa bn weenie 97 3.28 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977...........6- 98 3.13 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 90 3.17 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.23 10236 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 91 3.22 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 106 3.92 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 100 3.25 103% 
West Penn Electric 34s, 1974.... 102 3.36 104.4 





*Now Beneficial Finance Co. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 143 4.90% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 54% cum... 108 4.86 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 59 4,24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 106 4.25 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 31 4.52 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist par $50 non-cum... 42 4.76 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 102 4.90 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities, 


co Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Dow Chebeal ~< .s55 svaeseiee *$1.00 $1.00 56 18% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... *160 2.00 49 41 
Gondral Feeds 2...000.v00000% 265 2345 &: 735 
Standard Oil of California.... 3.00 *300 77 3.9 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 20: Zep BM BT 
United Air Lines. ....0.2.éce0< 150 150 43 35 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 2.50 69 3.46 





*Also paid stock. tBased on-current quarterly ‘rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


c- Dividends—~, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 184 49% 
Borden Company ............+. 2.80 *280 65 43 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 16 5.6 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.30 240 49 49 
International Harvester ....... 200 200 37 5.4 
mene CO. Te kbc iasnsee ne abe 3.00 3.00 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 500 85 5.9 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 51 59 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 37 48 
eer errr 1.80 180 33 5.4 
Norfolk & Western............ 3.50 3.50 58 60 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 205 2.200 48 4.6 
Pacific Lighting ............. 162% 200 4 5.0 
Philip Morris, Inc............. 3.00 300 41 73 
Safeway Gewese 6. .cs ce eieber 240 24 4 53 
Socony Mobil Oil............. 2.25 225 54 4.2 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 49 749 
Standard Brands ............. 170 .6U2Sl CCD GS 
Seedling DUG AN iees iveicccssee 200 225 50 48 
Penne COMME nc cdesncesece 3.40 3.75 92 4.1 
Walgreen Company .......... 1.70 160 30 53 
West Penn Electric .......... 110 4115 25 748 





*Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 





co Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


REOG BORO 6 on ccsnedocsncs $3.00 $3.00 58 52% 
mea Deedk | oases caves ce 400 5.75 132 §5.1 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... 150 160 34 5.2 
Gat, Peabody \isiiecccdscss 250 250 43 58 
Container Corporation ....... 2.20 2.50 65 74.6 
Flintkote Company .......... 200 300 4 $63 
General Motors ............0- 400 500 97 5.2 
Glidden Company ............ 200 200 4 50 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 6.00 109 55 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... 200 *200 53 3.8 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 44 5.7 
ee ee RS re st: 260 260 54 48 
fe eo Re err ee 150 150 42 48 
_ Worthington Corporation ...... 200 250 54 4.6 





*Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. {Based 
on $2.50 actual annual basis. §Based on $6.75 indicated annual 
payment. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Agriculture Department study sheds light on sale of mar- 
garine — Magazines aim to show that more advertising 


should be carried on the year-round, not just seasonally 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has just pub- 
lished a detailed study showing which 
families use butter, which margarine. 
The striking fact is that the dairy in- 
dustry lost the patronage not only of 
the poor, who wanted a cheap sub- 
stitute, but the upper income families 
as well. They lost sales to both. 
And but for school lunches, it’s 
brought out, the loss would have been 
even greater. 


One change under the new Ad- 
ministration lies in the speeches offi- 
cials make to conventions, luncheon 
clubs and similar gatherings. In con- 
trast with the older style, almost 
everybody tries primarily to ingrati- 
ate. This is the case especially with 
those given policing jobs of one kind 
or another. 

There are a few mavericks. When 
anti-trust chief Stanley N. Barnes 
addressed the American Bar Associa- 
tion, his theme was that lawyers have 
no right to advise their clients to 
destroy evidence. In talking to trade 
association secretaries, he brought 
out the statistics, painfully familiar to 
them, of how often associations are 
indicted under the Sherman Act. 
Barnes gets more dates than most 
officials. 


Small advertising agencies which 
don’t belong to the AAAA place a 
substantial volume of national adver- 
tising, the anti-trust suit against the 
top agencies notwithstanding. News- 
paper publishers have regular forms 
which they submit to non-member 
‘agencies, just to insure that they’re 
indeed in the business and not dum- 
‘mies of advertisers set up to obtain 
‘space at a cut rate. 


The magazine publishers have 
just made some compilations with 
‘which they hope to persuade adver- 
tisers to take space all-year around, 
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instead of on a seasonal pattern of 


peaks and valleys. They showed that . 


in many lines buyers no longer are 
ruled by season: January. is not the 
only time to buy linen. Seasonal 
graphs are flatter than they used 
to be. 

The studies show particularly that 
auto sales respect seasons much less 
than they used to. There’s still a 
spring-time bulge but it’s smaller 
than it once was. More important, 
sales during the final quarter hold up 
pretty well. In the ‘twenties, few 
buyers could be found for cars in No- 
vember or December. 


The Reserve Banks once more 
are trying to create a market for 
bankers acceptances— a convenient 
form of two name paper used in for- 
eign trade. Such paper, which doesn’t 
directly demand bank cash, comes into 
use mainly as money gets tight. This 
may suggest to some that the Reserve 
authorities may be anticipating a 
tighter money market and want, in 
advance, to prevent impact on ex- 
ports and imports. 


The gross product for the first 
quarter moved to a record high, 
thanks mostly to autos and houses, 
evidently. Under the circumstances, 
the slight rise in interest rates may 
be worth taking seriously. The Re- 
serve Banks could have prevented 
their going up but instead adjusted 
their own rediscount rates to the 
higher market. With business so 
active, rates do go up themselves. The 
authorities may decide to follow 
them. 


Congressmen from farm states 
think they have a pretty good chance 
of getting a bill through the House 
(or, perhaps, several bills) fixing 
rigid crop supports. There’s less 
chance, it’s conceded, of getting them 









io 


through the Senate and practically 
none whatever of actual passage. The 
President would veto any such bills 
which might reach his desk. 


When word recently reached 
the National Coal Association that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
planned a ceremony in its Washing- 
ton headquarters “to commemorate 
the passing of steam locomotives from 
America’s transportation scene,” 
John D. Battle, assistant to the As- 
sociation’s president, nearly burned 
out Western Union’s wires. He de- 
manded cancellation of the program. 
“To do less,” he said, “is to place the 
Commission in the position of aiding 
and abetting propaganda” inspired by 
diesel-makers, diesel-minded railroad 
executives and the oil industry. 
However, the Commission’s chair- 
man, Richard F. Mitchell, was not 
swayed by Battle’s reminder that 
“only 85 per cent” of the nation’s 
passenger and freight road service is 
diesel-hauled, and refused to call off 
the celebration. It consisted of 
mounting a brass bell from a veteran 
steam locomotive on a stone and in- 
scribing the words, “In Memory of 
Steam Locomotives That Served So 
Long and So Well.” 


Meanwhile, the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway, which has long cham- 
pioned the cause of the coal-burning 
locomotive, undoubtedly influenced by 
the fact that so much of its revenue 
is derived from the hauling of bitu- 
minous coal, has at last succumbed to 
the diesel engine. Last week, unwit- 
tingly added insult to injury to 
NCA’s Battle, this Pocahontas road 
said that it is ordering its first diesel 
units (eight at an estimated cost of 
$1.4 million) —Jerome Shoenfeld 
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SUNDSTRAND 


SUNDSTRAND 
MACHINE TOOL CO. 
Lo 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 40¢ per share on 
the common stock, payable 
June 20, 1955, to stockhold- 
ers of record June 10, 1955. 


G. J. LANDSTROM, 
Vice President-Treasurer 










Rockford, Illinois 
May 24, 1955. 





































ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 188 
May 26, 1955 
The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per share on its capital 
stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable June 30, 
1955, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
June 6, 1955. 
C. EARLE MORAN 


Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Gadgets... 

Lack of a barbecue unit shouldn’t 
stop anyone from enjoying outdoor 
cooking now and then, thanks to de- 
velopment of a low-cost (under $1) 
disposable model that comes complete 
with grille, excelsior starter and char- 
coal—called the Portable Disposable 
Barbecue, PDQ for short, it is cur- 
rently being introduced nationally 
by Winro Corporation, primarily 
through supermarkets. . . . Latest in 
toys for the youngster, taking its 
place beside the sidewalk automobile 
and tractor, is a junior edition heli- 
copter—introduced by Doepke Manu- 
facturing Company, the helicopter 
“flies” when the young pilot pushes 
its chain-driven foot pedals. . . . The 
Kroydon Company would make 
things easier for the golfer with a new 
club handle made of Bakelite which 
has been molded so that one’s hands 
automatically are properly placed for 
the best swing, so we are told—two 
V-shaped markings indicate exact 
position for thumb and forefinger of 
each hand, give the golf club handle 
its trade name, the V-V Golf Grip. 
. . . A wireless microphone suitable 
for broadcasting through any radio 
within 75 feet is marketed by Johnson 
Smith & Company—two models are 
available ; one is battery operated, the 
other a 110-volt plug-in unit. 


Motion Pictures... 

The Romance of Silver Design, a 
25-minute color motion picture on the 
history of contemporary silver pat- 
terns, presented by Reed & Barton 
silversmiths, is available on free loan 
to community groups from Associa- 
tion Films, Inc.—the film takes the 
viewer back to ancient Greece and 
Rome, touches upon the influences of 
Florence, Paris and _ Elizabethan 
England and illustrates the impor- 
tance of a silversmith named Paul 
Revere. . . . A documentary on the 
shrimp industry in Louisiana and 
Mississippi is offered on free loan by 
the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Fish & Wildlife Service — titled 
Shrimp Please, the color film has a 
running time of 20 minutes... . 


Latest public service film to be an- 
nounced by the Association of Amer- 


ican Railroads is Big Train Rolling, ¥ 
a colorful overnight trip on film from 


roundhouse along the open rails to 


railroad depot—distribution of this f 


16-mm. sound movie is being handled 
by United World Films, Inc. ... 
Highlights of direct mail advertising 


form the basis of a 14-minute color f 
film recently introduced—prints are f 
offered on free loan by Reuben H. f 


Donnelley Corporation, direct mail 
specialists. .. . Making a hit among 


suburban community groups in par- f 


ticular is The Big Test, a 16-minute 
motion picture on how to make a soil 
test—prints are available from the 
National Fertilizer Association. 


Transportation ... 

Last week, Hotelman H. B. Can- 
tor, president of the Carter Hotels 
Chain, revealed plans for construction 
of two record-size trans-Atlantic su- 
per-liners measuring 1,250 feet long 
and rated over 100,000 tons (the 
Queen Elizabeth is 1,031 feet long, 
83, 673 tons) ; these ships would each 
carry 9,000 passengers plus crew and 
would make the crossing in four days 
tops — passenger accommodations 
would be of Pullman variety, sold at 
a price of $50 for one-way berth and 
transportation (meals would be extra 
in shipboard restaurants, cafeterias 
and coffee shops). . . . Meanwhile, 
plans elsewhere for a years-ahead 
transportation innovation have been 
shelved—in New York City, a 
Transit Authority proposal to build 
a passenger conveyor belt to replace 


‘the shuttle train now in service be- 


tween Times Square and Grand Cen- 
tral Station has been temporarily set 
aside by the City Controller because 
of several problems which would re- 
quire too much time and money to 
solve... . United Airlines has found 
so many baby passengers traveling its 
routes that it now provides baby 
strollers at all major terminals—they 
are offered without charge so that 
mothers may more conveniently 
sight-see or shop while awaiting a 
take-off. . . . General Electric Com- 
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pany is rebuilding completely 20 New 
York Central Railroad locomotives 
for the latter’s electric passenger fleet 
operating between Grand Central 
Station, Harmon and North White 
Plains, N. Y.—the first of the over- 
hauled locomotives was shipped to the 
Central late in May and is now in 
service. . . . Now there’s a portable 
garage, a plastic coated nylon affair 
which unfolds over the car like the 
top of a convertible; the fabric is at- 
tached to a folding tubular steel frame 
which is held archlike by two center 
posts driven into the ground—weigh- 
ing only 87 pounds, the Car Castle 
was designed for homes without ga- 
rages ; ‘distribution is by Stines & De 
Met Manufacturers Associates. 


Random Notes... 

The scope of Xerography, a dry, 
electrostatic process requiring no 
liquid chemicals, has been expanded 
still further so that now it can be 
used for the first time to prepare (in 
original or reduced sizes) photo- 
graphically accurate masters for spirit 
and fluid-type duplicating machines— 
a new unit trade-named the XeroX 
Flo-Set, which prepares a master in 
about three minutes, will be on the 
market in from 60 to 90 days accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the Haloid 
Company. . . . Unusual promotional 
idea involves packaging of cottage 
cheese and like foods in a _bowl- 
shaped container covered with foil 
onto which is mounted a 78-rpm 
Kiddie-toom phonograph record — 
containers and records are made by 
Precision Plastics Company from 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s Lus- 
trex styrene plastic. . . . Physically 
handicapped persons now have a 
magazine of their own—Handy-Cap, 
a pocket-size monthly, is published by 
Doris Milatz, a paraplegic. ... A 
reinforced fiberglas truck body, trim 
in design and so constructed on the 
interior as to be ideal for trucking 
that requires high sanitary standards, 
has been introduced by Strick Com- 
pany—minor body repairs can be 
made with a plastic repair kit fur- 
nished by the maker. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and. enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of this issue. 






















































this singular 
ceiling will NEVER 
need paint 





a new concept in roof deck... 
from BORG-WARNER engineering 





How much will your new building cost . . . after it’s up? Will ceiling 
and roof maintenance dribble dollars down the drain? 


Not if you plan ahead for Ingersoll aluminum or porcelain enameled 
roof deck. The ceiling side of these new modular panels never needs 
paint. Never causes maintenance tie-ups. Never subtracts a dime from 
profits. And you have a ceiling that looks beautiful, improves illumina- 
tion, assures ideal accessory and utility accommodation 


The result of intensive research by Borg-Warner’s subsidiary, Reflectal 
Corporation . . . Ingersoll roof deck is amazingly easy to install. Full- 
floating, it expands or contracts with weather changes, and has high 
load-bearing capacity. 


The aluminum panels reflect radiant heat, cut insulation costs. The 
porcelain panels are especially corrosion-resistant. Whichever type your 
new plant needs . . . one thing is sure. Ingersoll roof deck will satisfy you. 
Borg-Warner’s guiding principle . . . “Design it better—make it better” 
. .. guarantees that. 


engineering makes it work BH production makes it available 


Almost every American benefits every day 
from the 185 products made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW © BORG & BECK  BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL @ BORG-WARNER, LTD. ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS © CALUMET STEEL © DETROIT 
GEAR @ FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ HYDRALINE PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL CONDITIONED AIR e INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL e LONG MANUFACTURING © LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON 
CHEMICAL ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS @ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT e MORSE CHAIN e MORSE CHAIN OF 
CANADA, LTD. ¢ NORGE © PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ REFLECTAL CORP. © ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR © WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. e WAUSAU @ WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD. 
WOOSTER DIVISION 


ENGINEERING 


PRODUCTION 





“ESOP 


CIRCA 500 BC 


THE ANT AND 
THE 


GRASSHOPPER 





Winter was in the air, and the ant 
was working on a last minute in- 
ventory of his food, when a hungry 
grasshopper hopefully dropped by 
for a handout. 


> 


“Sorry,” said the ant, “nothing do- 
ing. You’d have plenty of food of 
your own, if you hadn’t just hopped, 
skipped, and jumped the whole 
summer away.” 


If Aesop had never 
written another fable, 
he’d still live in Ameri- 
can history for that one 
alone. Because we've 
always been a nation 
that admired thrift. 


That’s why we think 
our Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan was such a 
success from the start... 


Why each week now 
more and more people 
are joining the Plan... 
Why they’ re beginning 
to set aside as little as 
50 cents a day for the purchase of 
stocks— 





Starting to build an ownership inter- 
est in American business that should 
grow in value over the years. 


If you’d like to know a little more 
about this Monthly Investment Plan 
yourself, we will be happy to furnish 
complete details. Just mail us the cou- 
pon below. 


Without charge or obligation, please send 
me your descriptive booklet, a membership 
blank, and the special report on “Twenty 
Stocks for Long-Term Investment” in your 
Monthly Investment Plan. 


Name 





Address. 





City & State. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities | 
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Business Background 





W. R. Grace & Company with over half of net fixed assets 


in chemical industry offers prospect of long-term growth 





WO QUESTIONS—At the re- 

cent annual meeting of W. R. 
Grace & Conipany, two questions of 
importance to stockholders were an- 
swered by two key men of the ex- 
panding Grace organization: J. PETER 
GRACE, JR., president, and CHARLES 
E. (General Electric) Wutson, then 
chairman of the executive committee 
and now chairman of the board. They 
had to do with Grace’s investment 
in the chemical industry and its policy 
with respect to operations in Latin 
American nations. 


Stake in Chemicals—Mr. Grace, 
in a brief report on 1954 activities, 
described the year as one of growth 
in which it merged with two major 
chemical companies, The Davison 
Chemical Corporation and Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Company. Net fixed 
assets of the Grace organization rep- 
resented by investments in the United 
States chemical industry at the end 
of 1954 amounted to $71 million, or 
54.4 per cent of total net fixed assets. 
Significantly, Mr. Grace referred to 
the 1954 consolidations as the com- 
pletion of “the first stage of your 
company’s chemical development pro- 
gram.” This development has been 
continuing over a long period. Grace 
had its first taste of experience in 
chemicals as a natural development 
of its activities in South America, 
notably in Peru where on its two 
great sugar estates it has developed 
many uses for sugar cane, including 
the manufacture of paperboard. 


Latin America—Mr. Wilson, in 
an answer to a stockholder’s question, 
made it clear that Grace continues 
optimistic over the future of the Latin 
American countries in which it has 
served for many years. As a result of 
adapting its operations to supply the 
needs of a fast-growing population 
the enterprise has diversified its pro- 
duction and services. The company, 
Mr. Wilson said, will continue to 


By Frank H. McConnell 








make substantial new investments in 
Latin American industries, chemicals 
among others. Last year, increasing 
industrialization and drive for a 
higher standard of living resulted in 
higher sales and better profits in most 
of the countries where the company 
operates. 


New Financing—A reflection of 
investor confidence in the long-term 
growth prospect of the Grace organi- 
zation was seen in the recent offering 
of its $30 million 314 per cent con- 
vertible debentures of 1975. The un- 
derwriting group headed by Gold- 
man, Sachs & Company made the 
offering at 10114 and the issue went 
out the window in a quick sale. Pro- 
ceeds will be used for general corpo- 
rate purposes including capital ex- 
penditures for chemical operations in 
the United States and, more recently, 
in Canada. In the accompanying pic- 
ture SyDNEY J. WEINBERG (right), a 
partner of Goldman, Sachs & Com- 
pany, is delivering part of the pro- 
ceeds of the offering to Mr. Grace, 
a young man who has been described 
as a throw-back to his grandfather, 
WiLt1AM RusseELt GRACE, whose 
portrait is in the background. The 
grandfather founded the Grace enter- 
prises in Peru 101 years ago. 
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Steering Device — Much atten- 
tion has been given to the develop- 
ment of electronic controls with the 
result that progress in the improve- 
ment of electric and hydraulic con- 
trols has been somewhat under- 
played. A case in point, illustrating 
the wider uses found for hydraulic 
power, comes from the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, which has de- 
veloped a new power steering device 
for use on tractors, loaders, combines, 
graders, hi-lift trucks and other heavy 
duty vehicles. The unit gets its power 
from a small hydraulic pump which 
can be attached either to the gener- 
ator or to the distributor. The iron- 
muscled driver can steer the vehicle 
with finger-tip pressure. Epwarp O. 
BosHELL, chairman-president of 
Westinghouse, announces that the 
company’s industrial products divi- 
sion, Wilmerding, Pa., will manufac- 
ture the device under an agreement 
with Dunbar Kapple, Inc. The West- 
inghouse company, in common with 
other railway suppliers, has diversi- 
fied its production in recent years. 
Unlike some, it continues to rate the 
railroads as its most important cus- 


tomer and, with dieselization about: 


85 per cent completed, looks to a re- 
surgence of substantial buying in the 
future for further railway moderniza- 
tion purposes. 





Purchasing Agents — The mod- 
ern purchasing manager, Hosart C. 
Ramsey recently told the National 


§ Association of Purchasing Agents, 


recognizes his suppliers as partners 
end keeps his door open for new 
ideas that lead to co-operation in de- 
veloping better products. The con- 
cept of the hard-boiled purchasing 
agent, to whom the word “No” was 
the symbol of efficiency, died with the 
last war. To illustrate his idea of the 
tvpe of man he meant, Worthington 
Corporation’s chairman added: “The 
purchasing man was critically ill, and 
his doctor told him a major operation 
was needed to save his life. ‘What 
will it cost?’ the patient asked. The 
doctor said his fee would be $500. 
‘You'll have to shade your price a 
little” said the purchasing manager, 


‘I’ve had a better bid from the under- 
taker,’ ”’ 





Northern Pacific—%In the first 
four months of this year, the North- 
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SALK VACCINE 
and the DRUG ‘stocks 


Bie Salk vaccine is one of the most important of the new products which 
will be manufactured and sold by the drug companies this year. Value Line 
Survey analysts estimate that more than $100 million of this vaccine will be sold 
in the first year of general release. Profit margins will probably be wide, as with 
all new drugs, although they may be expected to narrow as supplies are increased. 


The Value Line Survey’s objective measurements reveal a number of oppor- 
tunities for investors among the drug stocks at this time. Now that the exaggerated 
“wonder drug” boom of a few years ago has worn off, a period of slower but 
steadier progress appears in prospect. Sales and earnings are headed higher in 
1955, in line with the introduction of new products and the expanding population 
(particularly of elderly people and of children). A number of dividend increases 
are expected by Value Line Survey analysts. 


The new 64-page issue of Value Line Ratings & Reports brings you an analysis 
of the drug industry and of each leading drug stock. Included are advance esti- 
mates of earnings and dividends for 1955 and a specific appraisal of the extent to 
which each stock is underpriced or overpriced currently, based on a normal 
capitalization of the earnings and dividends estimated in the next 12 months. 


SPECIAL: you are invited to receive this 64-page issue covering Drug 
and Building stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory Offer. 
In addition, you would receive in the next four weeks new reports on over 
200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more profitable 
investing in 1955. This issue analyzes 45 stocks, including: 


Merck Abbott Laboratories Parke, Davis Pfizer (Chas.) 
Gillette Norwich Pharmacal Vick Chemical Warner-Lambert 
Bristol-Myers American Home Prod. Diamond Match Sterling Drug 
Flintkote Lone Star Cement Johns-Manville McKesson & Robbins 
Crane Pittsburgh Plate Glass National Lead National Gypsum 
U.S. Gypsum American Radiator Otis Elevater and 22 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new Special 
Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentar- 
ies, and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 

BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 
the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 

*New subscribers only. 


Name 
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The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-35 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











ern Pacific Railway Company earned 
$1.40 a share compared with a net 
loss of nearly $1 million in the same 
period of 1954 and net of 45 cents 
for the first six months. Ropert S. 
MACFARLANE attributed the increase 
mainly to a rise in haulage of grain 


and forest products. Non-railroad 
business continues a factor of future 
promise. For all of 1955, Mr. Mac- 
farlane estimated gross revenues from 
the sale of gas and oil will approxi- 
mate $1.8 million compared with $1.3 
million last year. 
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Th Righ S ities? 
e hight Securities‘ 
aeons hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, or 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the cir 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- all 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries mé 
and groups of securities differently. be 
The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in zs 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends on 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securities th 
will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. Fy 
sp 
WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS p1 
If you are to make the most of your invest- promising securities. It is in just such a situa- lis 
ment capital you must be able to appraise tion that Financial World Research Bureau can - 
accurately the effects of current and prospective help you. With your portfolio under our super- of 
developments on every issue which you hold or vision, you have the assurance that all factors o1 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise tending to influence the value of your invest- st 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing ments are under constant scrutiny and that w 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others you will be advised promptly by direct personal ir 
which are more favorably situated. letters of any changes which should be made gr 
You need expert guidance, however, to keep to improve your investment position in order to “ 
your investment capital employed in the most make the most of new opportunities. d 
PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 
Devoting its full time to the planning and This is proved by the high rate of renewals ; 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- year after year for our Personal Supervisory < 
ganization, which has been serving investors Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
for more than 50 years, is ideally equipped to satisfied clients and look forward to more - 
help you obtain far better investment results profitable results in the future? Considering tl 
than would be possible without the benefit of the benefits which you should derive, the fee is b 
experienced guidance. quite moderate. : 
1 
PTTL V 
p 
a FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
fasther-tiduenitiion, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. : 
or better still send us oO Hered — me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ‘ 
a list of your holdings C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and ; 
P would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to ; 
and let us explain how my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: ¢ 
our Personalized Su- (0 Income (0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety I 
t , . It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. I 
pervisory Service will 
point the way to better PIO. 0 occ eens édar ccactwawes 6460s ears adeweneens sdensaeeeal 
investment results. RIN 6 6 6 bas ines Ursa tens Os DObROOSS CERES HORS OES TEhEe 
(June 8) 
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A part of Fulbright 
recommendations have 
Wall Street interested 


ne portion of the Fulbright Com- 
O mittee’s report that attracted a 
great deal of attention in Wall Street 
circles was the recommendation that 
all companies whose stocks have their 
market exclusively over the counter 
be subjected to the same requirements 
as those with listed stocks. Such a 
move would reduce, if not eliminate 
entirely, the incentive for shunning 
the privileges of exchange listing. The 
Fulbright committee recommended 
specifically that (1) unlisted enter- 
prises make reports periodically, as 
listed companies must, on their earn- 
ings and condition; (2) that their 
officers and directors report monthly 
on any changes made in their own 
stockholdings. There are others. And 
with the full force of a Congressional 
investigating committee behind it, it is 
generally assumed that the recom- 
mended legislation will be enacted in 
due time. 


Even before the Securities and 
Exchange Act wrote the report 
obligation into law, the New York 


| Stock Exchange had rather rigidly 


enforced income report duties which 
they stiffened by gradual steps. Even 
before World War I the various 
Standard Oil companies resisted list- 
ing for the reason that they did not 
want to show their hands to com- 
petitors. 

These and others thought so 
strongly on the subject that they were 
willing to put up with the indignity 
of having their stocks traded in the 
open-air affair conducted on Broad 
Street by the old Curb Market. In 
due time they came around to the 
more dignified status of listed com- 
panies, 

The second of the two principal 
recommended exactions for unlisted 
companies—commonly referred to as 
the “insiders” rule—hasn’t been as 
ugidly enforced. The purpose of it 
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is to curb the use of inside informa- 
tion for the individual profit of of- 
ficers and directors. These persoris 
are required to report to the SEC and 
to the exchanges on which their 
stocks are listed any individual trans- 
actions in those stocks. Although the 
law says that such reports must be 
filed by the tenth day of the month 
following the transactions, this time 
requirement has not been strictly en- 
forced in the past. There has been no 
penalty for delaying such reports as 
much as a year. The greater the de- 
lay, the better the chance that the 
coincidence of a sale or purchase and 
a development in the company’s af- 
fairs will go unnoticed. 


If this rule is made to apply to 
unlisted companies, as the Fulbright 
report suggests, would the SEC be 
any better able to enforce it? The 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers does the policing of the un- 
listed securities business under the 
constant scrutiny of the SEC. No one 
expects that the NASD would be as 
well able to enforce a stiffened code as 
the stock exchanges now do. 

However, that is a detail of adminis- 
tration. The main point is that more 
strict regulation of the over-the- 


counter market would have a strong 
tendency to drive unlisted companies 
onto the national exchanges. With the 
scale of commissions as high as it is, 
any broadening of the scope of ex- 
changes would tend to enhance the 
value of Stock Exchange seats. 


Stock Exchange managements 
hadn’t enjoyed this bright prospect 
for more than a few days when 
Senator Fulbright gave them some- 
thing new to worry about. It was his 
statement in a subsequent radio ad- 
dress that if he had his way stock 
trading would be placed on a cash 
basis. Some of the financial commen- 
tators still insist on referring to this 
as “100 per cent margin,” in spite of 
the obvious fact that as soon as the 
requirement reaches 100 per cent 
there is no margin. 

There are ways of getting around a 
prohibition against margin trading, as 
there are in any kind of prohibition. 
If one’s credit is good enough at the 
bank he can borrow, within reason, 
any amount needed without specify- 
ing the purpose. But at least a margin 
trading prohibition would curb specu- 
lation by the “small fry,” who are 
the people most likely to rush for the 
nearest exit in case of trouble. 
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Dividends 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends: 








PREFERRED STOCK 


Theregular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0634 on the 4% per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1955 to sharehold- 
ers of record June 17, 1955. 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of 50 cents per 
share payable July 1, 1955 to 
shareholders of record June 17, 






1955. 
JouN H. ScHMIDT 
Secretary 
June 1, 1955. 
WESTCLOX BIG BEN 
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Diamond Alkali 





Concluded from page 6 


$4 million or 4.2 per cent of estimated 
1955 sales for research compared with 











72 STOCKS UP OVER 1000% ! 


A $100 investment, in 1942, in each of the top 
six among these 72 unlisted stocks, is today worth 
a grand total of over $270,000! 

OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW frequently discusses such “wonder” stocks, 
and presents factual evidence that the unlisted 
securities market has a profit potential unmatched 
by any other investment market! 

If you send for your subscription to OCSR 
now, you will also receive a free reprint of the 
article on these 72 “wonder” stocks. 

For just $4.50, you receive (1) One year’s 
subscription (12 issues) to OCSIR, the only 
magazine exclusively devoted to the unlisted 
securities market . . . the “last frontier’ for 
profitable investment exploration. This pocket- 
size monthly contains facts and figures on hun- 
dreds of companies; includes Monthly Review, 
Corporate Close-ups, Company Briefs, Earnings, 
Dividends, Oil and Gas News, Initial (ground- 
floor) Offerings, Utility Notes and Forecasts. 

(2) OCSR’s famed Free Literature Service to 
obtain, topnotch broker reports on “‘special situa- 
tions.’ 


Send $4.50 for Year’s Subscription to: 
OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW 

Dept. U-4, Jenkintown, Pa. 


P.S.: For another $4.50, you can also reserve 
your copy of the 1955 Edition of OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES HANDBOOK, now 
in preparation. Contains write-ups on over 500 
se corporations. Save 10% by ordering 
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You Can Become 
A Much Better Judge 
of Real Stock Values 


BY SUBSCRIBING FOR FINANCIAL WORLD 
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C.3 per cent of sales actually spent 
for this purpose in 1940. And im. 
provement of manufacturing facilities 
has been accelerated; stepped-up 
maintenance, plus fast write-offs of 
certified defense facilities, has natur. 
ally tended to restrict reported earn. 
ings, but cash generated from depre- 
ciation this year will equal about 
million or roughly $4 per share. 

The company’s improved earning; 
showing in the first quarter (66 cents 
vs. 54 cents in the opening 1954 quar. 
ter) was partially due to increased 
sales caused by a strike affecting 
Wyandotte Chemical, an important 
soda ash competitor. However, profits 
for this year should compare satisfac- 
torily with the $2.21 reported in 1954 
And in 1956 the Muscle Shoals plant; 
as well as profits from agricultural 
chemicals and chlorinated organics, 
could make significant contributions 
to operating results. 

Diamond Alkali common, currently 
selling around 40 to yield 3.8 per cent 
from the $1.50 annual dividend, is not 
a statistical bargain, but as a longer 
term commitment it appears suitable 
for inclusion in a diversified portfolio 
of common stocks. The company’s 
$4.40 preferred (now 112), a good 
quality issue, is selling on a par with 
the common insofar as yield is con- 
cerned but is quoted well above call 
price and the exchange feature has 
only theoretical value; the preferred 
is convertible into 2.3 common shares 
through 1961. 
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FOR ONLY 
$20 A YEAR 
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(a) FINANCIAL WORLD, 52 weekly issues. Keeps investors 
informed on factors that ultimately determine security 
VALUES and PRICES. Helps in selecting sound stocks 
to EARN MORE and PAY MORE and GROW MORE. 

(b) “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS,” 
guides. Contains condensed REPORTS and quality 
RATINGS on 1,970 stocks, so the alert investor can 
make wiser decisions about buying and selling stocks. 

(c) PERSONAL ADVICE by mail in answer to questions 
regarding securities subscriber may be in doubt about. 

(d) FREE $5 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 
forthcoming 1955 Edition, when published—invaluable 
aid in judging relative merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service including forth- 


coming 1955 Annual $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL when ready. 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


[1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 
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12 monthly pocket 
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Finance Co: 


104th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY 
3 CASH DIVIDEND Se 
|) The Board of Directors has de- § 
*clared a quarterly cash divi- @ 
= dend on the Common Stock at 

; the rate of 
= $.25 per share : 
| The dividend is payable June © 
© 30, 1955 to stockholders of § 
= record at close of business June 

. William E. Thompson | 
§ June 1, 1955 Secretary 3 
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Dividend Meetings 





he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


June 8: American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theatres; Atlantic Steel; Canada 
Southern Railway; Carolina Power & 
Light; Corning Glass Works; Cream 
of Wheat; Crystal Tissue; Cumberland 
Gas; Dayton Rubber; Dominion Stores; 
Leslie Salt; Lowell Electric Light; 
Mahoning Coal Railroad; Marine Mid- 
land Corporation; Murray Ohio Manu- 
facturing; New York & Honduras 
Rosario Mining; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad; Quaker Oats; Southeastern 
Public Service; Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way; United Shoe Machinery; U.S. 
Plywood; U.S. Smelting & Refining. 

June 9: California Packing; Camp 
Manufacturing; Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting; Crum & Forster; Davega 
Stores; Detroit Aluminum & Brass; In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph; 
Lamson Corporation; Lerner Stores; 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch; McQuay- 
Norris Manufacturing; New England 
Gas & Electric; New York City Omni- 
bus; Sheraton Corporation; Sherwin- 
Williams; Southwestern Natural Gas; 
Standard Screw; Stanley Works; United 
Specialties; U.S. & Foreign Securities; 
U.S. & International Securities; United 
Stores; Waitt & Bond. 

June 10: Austin, Nichols; General 
Bronze; General Shoe; Great Lakes 
Steamship; Horn & Hardart Baking; 
North American Aviation; Ritter Co.; 
Schick Inec.; Temco Aircraft; United 
Piece Dye Works. 

June 13: Barker Bros.; Canadian 
Pacific Railway; Fluor Corporation; 
Garlock Packing; Goldblatt Bros.; La- 
trobe Steel; National Chemical & Man- 
ufacturing; Packard Bell; Reda Pump; 
Steel Co. (Canada); Stop & Shop; Twin 
City Rapid Transit; Vichek Tool. 

June 14: Anchor Hocking Glass; Ar- 
row-Hart & Hegeman Electric; Binks 
Manufacturing; Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric; Corroon & Reynolds; 
Enamel & Heating Products; Florida 
Public Utilities; General Products; Gen- 
eral Public Utilities; General Tire & 
Rubber; Gibson Art; Heinz (H. J.); 
Insurance Co. of North America; Island 
Creek Coal; Michigan Steel Tube Prod- 
ucts; Miller Falls; Mohawk Petroleum; 
Nachman Corporation; National Tool; 
Newberry (J. J.); O’Sullivan Rubber; 
Pacific Car & Foundry; Parke Davis; 
Procter & Gamble; Reece Corporation; 
Richman Bros.; Stahl-Meyer; Standard 
Paper Manufacturing; Timely Clothes; 
Tri-Continental; United Corporation; 
Warren Bros.; West Kentucky Coal. 

June 15: Atlantic Refining; Butler 
Manufacturing; Cannon Shoe; Dallas 
Power & Light; Dictograph Products; 
Electro Refractories & Abrasives; 
Froedtert Corporation; General Baking; 
Holly Sugar; Intertype Corporation; 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line; Montana 
Power; Motor Finance; National Fuel 
Gas; Northern States Power (Minne- 
sota); Oklahoma Gas & Electric; Paci- 
fic Gas & Electric; Pennsylvania Power 
Company; Philip Morris; Reliable 
Stores; Reliance Petroleum; Southern 
California (Gas; Towmotor Corp.; U.S. 
Radium; U.S. Shoe. 
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This is the most comprehensive list of “buy” recommen- 
dations ever presented to the public by Standard & Poor’s! 


Thousands of stocks have been sifted by leading investment 
analysts and economists to suit every purpose and need. 


214 Outstandingly Attractive Issues 


(a) 30 Low-priced stocks of in- (f) 46 Long-term dividend pay- 
vestment and _ speculative ers. Some of them have been 
quality for income and ap- paying dividends for over 
preciation. Yields up to6%. 100 years without inter- 


ruption. 

(b) 21 Growth Stocks which 3 
provide income while wait- (8) 13 High-grade Preferred 
ing for future profits. Stocks yielding up to 444%. 
(h) 12 Convertible Preferred 

Stocks. 


11 High-Grade Investment 
Bonds—with quality rating 


(c) 20 Conservative top quality 
investment stocks providing 
high degree of principal (i) 
safety and assured income. - : 

of Al or better—for invest- 

(d) 15 Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation, ideal for the _ ae eee He ‘ 
businessman type of in- (j) 9Stocks Near Current Asset 


vestor. Value—many with generous 
yields. 
(e) 17 Stocks for Capital Gains. : “ 
ii is & i (k) 8 Tax-Free Dividend Payers. 
consideration. (l) 12 Tax-Exempt Bonds. 


Check your holdings against these valuable lists prepared by the 
world’s largest investment advisory organization. Use the handy 
coupon. Get your copy of The OUTLOOK and these 12 lists of 
214 attractive stocks free. See why The OUTLOOK is one of the 
most widely-used investment services in America. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 
Established 1860 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization 


345 Hudson Street i acne New York 14, N.Y. 


HOW 10 SAY FREE 


We are extremely careful with the 
use of the word “FREE.” We do not 
use the phrase “FREE—AT NO 
EXTRA COST,” because that isn’t 
FREE. It is not often that we offer 
the investor a portion of our services 
FREE, When we do, it is because the 
times are critical, or the study un- 
usually important. This is such an 
occasion. And the subscribers’ Con- 
fidential List of 214 Securities is 
offered to you, FREE, in the true 
meaning of the word. 

Under these conditions we invite you 
to send for a complimentary copy of 
The OUTLOOK. Simply tear out the 
coupon below and paste on the back 
of a 2-cent postal card or mail it in 
an envelope. 


YOUR FREE OFFER COUPON 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation | 
345 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

YES! Send me the study con- 
taining S & P’s valuable confiden- 
tial list of 214 securities and a 
copy of The OUTLOOK without 
cost or obligation of any kind. 
(Offer open to new readers only.) 


eeu ess 
A 506-1298 § 














MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NATIONAL STEEL 


Corporation 
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upon the ; : 
referred stock of Bates Manufacturing NATIONAL 102nd Consecutive 
mpany payable July 1, 1956 wo share- STEEL Dividend 


holders of record at the close of business on 
June 13, 1955. A quarterly dividend of 
20¢ share also been declared upon 
the p Pee of common stock of Bates Manu- 
facturing ange pend payable June 29, 1955 to 
shareholders of record at the close of business 
on June 13, 1955. 
Transfer books will not be closed._ 
Frep C. Scrisner, JR., Secrelary 


May 25, 1955 








The Board of Directors at a 
meeting on May 17, 1955, de- 
clared a-quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock, which will be 
payable June 14, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record May 27, 1955. 


Paut E. SHroaps 
Vice President & Treasurer 


























C.1.T. 
FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO. 132 


ql 





A quarterly dividend of $0.50 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. I, T. Frvancran 
CorporaTION, payable July 
1, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness June 10, 1955. The 
transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 


May 26, 1955. 





C, Joun Kun, 
Treasurer 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1955 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
June 15, 1955. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.20 per share con the Com- 
mon Stock, payable July 1, 
1955 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on June 15, 1955. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 


mailed. Wyy. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 














~” AMERICAN 
MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


46th Dividend 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of THIRTY-FIVE CENTS per 
share has been declared for 
the second quarter of this 
year, payable on June 30, 
1955, to stockholders of rec- 
ord on June 15, 1955. 


H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 

















REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a share on the outstanding 
common stock has been declared 
payable July 1, 1955, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
June 21, 1955. 

The transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed by 
The Chase Manhattan Bank. 


ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, May 26, 1955 





























CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1955 1954 


12 Months to April 30 


pe | errr reer $1.90 $1.79 
Atlantic City Elec........ 2.19 1.87 
Consumers Power ...... 3.23 2.98 
Cosden Petroleum ....... 3.50 2.78 
Dallas Power & Light... 10.38 9.37 
Emporium Capwell ...... 6.53 6.27 
Bimvertall Ges oi enccknss 3.42 3.01 
Houston Lighting & Pr... 2.19 1.96 
Iowa Southern Utilities.. 1.62 1.51 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.31 2.15 
Middle South Utilities... 2.18 2.08 
N. Y. State El. & Gas.... 2.69 2.66 
Truax-Traer Coal ...... 1.71 1.95 
Utah Power & Light.... 1.09 0.90 
Whiting Corp. .......... 1.19 2.80 
Woodward & Lothrop.... 4.91 4.95 


9 Months to April 30 


Addressograph-Multigraph . 80 4.47 
eS eee 0.78 0.84 
Froedtert Corp. ......... 0.85 1.03 
So | 1.07 0.82 
Rimg-Secley ......0c05- 2.93 3.02 
ieee 40: Hh.) ..cdacswes 2.68 2.21 
Northwest. Steel & Wire 3.22 0.36 
Rie Adrorait ..ics5 6s. 2.40 2.94 
Royal McBee ........... 1.50 1.43 
Scruggs-Vandervoort- 

: <escusceebaess 1.60 1.27 
Smith-Douglass ......... 2.07 2.29 
United Elec. Coal........ 1.04 1.21 
Waukesha Motor ....... 1.69 1.19 

6 Months to April 30 
te 4 eee eee D0.75 = D1.43 
ere Free 255 1.98 
Cherry-Burrell .......... 0.92 0.43 
General Plywood ....... 0.21 0.004 
General.Shoe «2. ccssses: 2.10 1.50 
eS ee are 1.50 1.27 
Minneapolis-Moline ...... D1.09 D1.32 
Minute Maid ........... 0.86 0.15 
National Tattk ...«...... 0.98 0.93 
(iver Gi oo wc d oss 1.29 0.50 
Reliance El. & Engineer. 1.50 1.87 
Spalding (A. G.) .n.00s+«- 0.59 0.38 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 1.22 1.20 


3 Months to April 30 
Associated Dry Goods.. 0.48 0.37 


Brown & Bigelow....... 0.31 0.34 
Claussner Hosiery ...... 0.39 0.38 
Federated Dept. Stores... 1.05 0.87 
ae bay OS pee ee 0.25 0.27 
> eee ree 0.44 0.33 
ae arr 0.27 0.20 
Montgomery Ward ...... 0.74 0.71 
Stix, Baer & Fuller...... 0.42 0.39 

12 Months to March 31 
Amer. Crystal Sugar..... 62 3.16 
American Stores ........ 4.87 5.46 
Baldwin-Hill Co. ........ 1.16 1.01 
ee ee 2.61 2.33 
Hall (W. F.) Printing... 2.11 2.33 
Kuner-Empson .......... 0.31 D0.57 
Phillips Packing ........ D0.45 0.26 
em Te... cetwavane 1.81 3.28 
Todd Shipyards ......... 4.09 1.20 


9 Months to March 31 


Allied Artists Pictures... 0.44 0.33 
peat Th. Sy .ascnnes 1.70 4.58 

6 Months to March 31 
Ale Peodaets....cicudddads 0.32 0.42 
Cessna Aircraft .si...... 1252 1.14 
Eastern Industries ...... 0.34 0.56 
Hires (Charles E.)...... D0.39 D0.28 
Welt TE ieee nceas 0.66 0.43 

3 Months to March 31 
Alabama Gt. Southern.... 2.78 2.76 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1955 1954 


3 Months to March 3} 


Aluminum Co. of Can.... *$0.86 *$0.92 
Amer. Export Lines...... D0.37. —-D0.45 
American Optical ....... 0.78 0.78 
American Phenolic ...... 0.51 0.30 
re TENE ks evict ieee 1.07 0.74 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool.... 1.11 1.48 
Chicago Yellow Cab..... 0.21 D0.41 
Copper Range Co........ 0.53 0.39 
Curtis Publishing ....... DO0.80 0.18 
i mf eee 0.35 0.12 
Garrett Freightlines ..... 0.46 1.3] 
General Finance ........ 0.48 0.39 
Goebel Brewing ........ 0.17 0.20 
Ingersoll-Rand .......... 1.02 0.99 
Int’l Nickel (Canada)... 1.39 1.07 F 
Marmon-Herrington ..... 0.16 0.29 F 
Middle States Petrol...... 0.15 0.28 
National Container ...... 0.51 0.19 F 
New Britain Machine.... 0.84 1.98 
Northeast Capital ....... 0.16 0.05 
ee Ae 0.84 0.46 
i eS ag ere 1.40 2.08 
Parkersburg-Aetna ...... 0.18 0.12 
Penna. Water & Power.. 0.91 0.54 
Railway Equip. & Realty. 0.09 D0.20 
Raybestos-Manhattan . 1.60 1.25 
ee” 0.44 0.25 
Signal Oil & Gas........ 0.71 0.89 
Southland, Royalty ...... 1.12 0.86 
es a’ See 1.46 1.33 
1, 4 Sener pr 0.17 0.14 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 0.54 0.74 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 0.07 0.23 
Union Investment ...... 0.30 0.23 
Union Oil & Gas (La.).. 70.20 70.19 
United Aircraft Corp..... 2.07 1.93 
Uselted Carton .......... 1.06 0.86 
ie eer 1.09 0.74 
Wardell Coe. .occcssscs 0.05 D0.02 
12 Months to February 28 
American Greetings ..... 3.20 1.93 
Canadian Canners ....... *2.72 *1.73 
Casco Profietis. 2.6.5.5 0.57 0.35 
oe Se eee ere 4.35 4.76 
Servus Rubber .......... 0.27 0.17 
Yuba Consol. Gold....... 0.35 D035 
6 Months to February 28 
Warner Bros. Pictures.. 0.84 0.65 
12 Months to January 31 
Benrus Watch .......... 0.86 1.90 
BECO Eo knee d itoven 0.20 0.03 
Meier & Frank.......... 1.43 1.32 
Mohawk Petroleum ..... 0.52 2.56 
Nat’l’ Department Stores. D0.17 0.54 
eS ee eee 0.36 0.33 
Sunrise Supermarkets ... 1.13 1.11 
1954 1953 
12 Months to December 31 
Adams (J. D.) Mfg..... 2.63 1.42 
American Thread ....... p0.97 pl.5l 
A.P.W. Products ....... 0.73 D0.83 
Bakiwin: Pidmo ......... 10.83 7.42 
Demlein Corp. .......... 0.39 0.30 
Farmer Bros. .... 0. .+..00. 0.30 0.70 
General Water Works.... 0.91 0.74 
Liberty Fabrics ......... 0.26 0.27 
2 a eer 0.22 0.16 
Reeves-Ely Lab. ........ 2.60 2.25 
Sayre & Fisher Brick... 0.18 0.12 
Stanley Home Products... 4.93 4.38 
SUD FI ins lis dha ale wink on 0.42 0.23 
Thompson Industries .... 4.68 4.14 





*Canadian currency. +tOn combined Class A 
and Class B shares adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 
April, 1955. p—On preferred shares. D—Deficit. 
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New Annuity 





Concluded from page 7 


public. State laws forbid any organi- 
zation other than an insurance com- 
pany subject to regulation by State 
insurance departments to issue con- 


these companies are not now permit- 
ted to issue variable annuities, nor to 
make the large investments in equi- 
ties which would be involved by such 
a plan (a special act of the New York 
legislature was required to enable 
Teachers Insurance to set up the af- 
filiate which engages in this busi- 
ness). 


The Prudential Plan 


Prudential Insurance, the nation’s 
second-largest legal reserve life in- 
surance company, now desires to sell 
variable annuities, and bills have been 
introduced in the New Jersey legisla- 
ture to permit any life insurance or- 
ganization to do this within the state. 
In general, Prudential’s plan follows 
that developed by Teachers Insur- 
ance. The latest plan may or may 
not prove to be perfect in all its de- 
tails, but the approach has been con- 
servative, no major drawbacks are 
evident and the basic idea is so un- 
questionably sound that it can be con- 
sidered quite certain that variable an- 
nuities will be sold to the general 
public by some one within the reason- 
ably foreseeable future. 

Nevertheless, the plan has met op- 
position. Some other companies in 
the insurance industry are far from 
enthusiastic. They feel that any de- 
parture by their group from contract 
guarantees measured in dollars, no 
matter how thoroughly explained, 
justified and demanded by the public, 
could subject them to misunderstand- 
ing and resentment. They also fear 
attack by the professional monopoly- 
hunters in the event that insurance 
company holdings of common stocks 
become large enough to serve as a 
pretext for another TNEC investi- 
gation. 


These views are entitled to respect, 


but hardly appear of controlling im- 
portance. Much more fundamental 
is the objection, from the same quar- 
ters, that the dollar averaging princi- 
ple would work in reverse, to the 
serious detriment of annuitants, if 
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they should lose their jobs or other- 
wise become unable to continue ac- 
cumulation payments during a de- 
pression, just when these payments 
would buy the largest number of 
units. This objection, of course, does 
not apply to TIAA annuitants, with 
their tenure and consequent job and 
income security, but would be imnor- 
tant as applied to the general public. 
Safeguards must be devised to re- 
strict sale of variable annuities to 
those who are likely to be able to 
continue their payments  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

Opposition to Prudential’s plan 
from outside the insurance business 
appears to be motivated by self-inter- 
est on the part of mutual funds and 
others who view it as potentially ef- 
fective competition. They claim that 
enactment of the New Jersey legisla- 
tion would grant preferential tax 
treatment to “a special class of inves- 
tors;” that it would permit “the is- 
suance and sale of common stock in- 
vestments to the public” without the 
legislative safeguards surrounding 
other modes of stock flotation; and 
that it would result in insurance com- 
pany control of U. S. corporations. 

The first and third objections 
would appear to apply quite as 
forcibly to mutual funds as to Pru- 
dential’s variable annuity plan, and 
the second is patently untrue. Op- 
ponents profess to view the plan as 
merely a new means of stock owner- 
ship and prefer to ignore the fact that 
payments from the fund would be 
guaranteed for life—the essence of 
the annuity principle. The legisla- 
tion at issue gives the most sweeping 
regulatory powers to the New Jersey 
Banking and Insurance Department. 
Opponents of the plan may win the 
current battle, but they will un- 
doubtedly lose the war eventually. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemp- 
tion 
Amount Date 
British 


Columbia Electric—Ilst 


mortenge FT 498....6.ccccccccs $147,000 June 15 
St. Lawrence Corp.—ist A_ 5s, 

1972 and Ist B 4%s, 1972.. 979,000 June 15 
Washington Gas Light—refund. 

mortgage 3%s, 1979........... 60,000 June 15 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio—lst & re- 

fund. B 4s, 1975, D 3%s, 1969 

& collateral trust 3%s, 1968... Entire July 1 
New Orleans-Great Northern—lst 

mortgage A 5s, 1983.......... Entire July 18 
Georgia Power Co.—lst mortgage 

CR FOO 6 ete cvibcn vests 2,036,000 June 17 
Texas & Pacific Railway—gen. & 

refund. mortgage E 3%s, 1985.. 2,500 July 5 






INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


* 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
53rd Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢:) per Share 


Declared—May 26, 1955 
Record Date—June 17, 1955 
Payment Date—June 30, 1955 


A. R. Cahill 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


Phosphate ¢ Potash ¢ Plant Foods 
Chemicals ¢ Industrial Minerals 
Amino Products 
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MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 





COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


May 25, 1955 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents per share on the out- 
standing Capital stock was de- 
clared today, payable July 1, 
1955 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business 
June 15, 1955. 

HAROLD F. WYKOFF 

Treasurer 

















US.E&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany declared today a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable July 
15, 1955, to ssectinelle ers of record 





June 24, 1955. 
CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 
May 25, 1955 














STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The B. F. Goodrich Company 





Incorporated: 1912, New York; established 1870. 
Offices: Akron, Ohio and 240 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 
in April at New York. Number of stockholders: 
16,674. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt $51,657,944 
Common stock ($10 par)........ 8,819,766 shares 


Business: One of the four leading 
U.S. manufacturers of tires, footwear, 
industrial, mechanical and other rubber, 
synthetic plastics, chemical and aero- 
nautic products. Company’s 545 stores 
and several gas service station chains 
are secondary outlets to independent 
dealers. In 1954, issued 179,400 shares 


for assets and business of Sponge Rub- 
ber Products. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $225.6 million; 
ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $20.0 million; 
marketable securities, $72.1 million; 
inventories, $121.6 million. Book value 
of stock, $36.21 per share, adjusted for 
1955 stock split. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1912-13; 
1916-21; 1925-30; 1936-37; 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Steady development of 
profitable non-tire lines, including chem- 
icals, plastics and foam rubber, has re- 
duced company’s dependence on highly 
competitive tire field, and should in- 
crease long term earnings stability. 


Comment: Common is of above-aver- 
age quality in this cyclical field. 


*DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 
yEarn- {Earn- 
ings ings 
$3.53 $2.70 
3.78 2.76 
3.03 2.39 
5.13 4.03 
4.56 4.07 
4.04 3.80 


Divi- 

dends Price Range 
$0.38 12 - 8% 
0.92 10%- 7% 
0.92 12 -8% 
1.08 2156-11% 
1.25 33%-20% 
1.82% 38%-27% 
1953.. 4.32 4.08 1.87% 40%-30% 
1954.. 4.40 440 1.60  64%%-38% 


*Adjusted for stock splits, 3-for-1 in 1951, 
2-for-1 in 1955. {Before reserves for contin- 
gencies, replacements, inventories, etc. tAfter 
such reserves. 


1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 





Interlake Iron Corporation 





Incorporated: 1905, New York. 1900 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April at 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Number of 
stockholders: 8,693. 


Office: 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (bank loan) 


$13,333,333 
Capital stock (no par) 


*1,952,008 shares 


*345,374 shares (17.7%) owned by Mather 
Iron Co. 


Business: The largest independent 
producer of merchant pig iron, with an 
annual capacity of 1,460,000 gross tons; 
also commercial coke (capacity 1,494,- 
000 tons), coal, ore, gas and coal chemi- 
cals. Of 1954 sales and revenues, pig 


iron contributed 83%, coke 2% and 
other products 15%. Owns interests in 
twenty iron ore mining companies and 
a 37% interest in Olga Coal provides 
important bituminous coal and timber 
areas in West Virginia. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $27.2 million; ratio, 
3.9-to-1; cash, $10.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $3.5 million; inventories, $17.5 
million. Book value of stock, $36.57 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1907- 
1921, 1926-1931, 1937 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Cyclical nature of the in- 
dustry and intensified competition from 
integrated steelmakers, who have ex- 
panded their productive facilities in 


recent years, are uncertain factors in 
longer term prospects. : ; 

Comment: Stock is a typical capital 
goods equity. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 
Earnings Dividends 


$2.34 $1.20 

3.04 1.50 

3.15 1.50 
*2.94 1.50 18%—12% 
*2.58 1.50 20%—15% 
*2.75 150 18 —15% 
1953... %2.96 150 19%—13% 
1954... *1.61 1.50 21%—14% 


*Excluding undistributed equities in affiliates’ 
earnings, $0.72 in 1950, $0.97 in 1951, $0.35 in 
1952, $0.30 in 1953, $0.04 in 1954. 


Price Range 
15%— 9% 
16%—11% 
18%— 9% 


1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 





South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 





Incorporated: 1924, South Carolina, succeeding 
an established business; in 1946, former parent 
General Public Utilities Corp. distributed entire 
common stock issue to own shareholders. Office: 
828 Main St. (P. O. Box 390), Columbia, S. C. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. 
Number of stockholders: Preferreds, 1,198; com- 
mon, 29,888. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

*Preferred stock 5% cum. 
($50 par) 

{Preferred stock 4.60% cum. 
($50 par) 

tPreferred stock 4.50% cum. 
($50 par) 


$89,556,000 
125,234 shares 
55,300 shares 


80,000 shares 
3,360,848 shares 


*Callable at $52.50. ¢Callable at $51.50 through 
October 14, 1956, $51 through October 14, 1960, 
$50.50 thereafter. {Callable at $52.50 through 


June 1, 1959, $51.75 through June 1, 1964, $51 
thereafter. 


Business: Supplies electricity, gas 
and transportation to about 700,000 
population in South Carolina. Elec- 
tricity provides 87% of operating rev- 
enues; gas, 7%; and transportation, 
6%. Territory activities include cotton, 
cottonseed oil, concrete, brick and pipe, 
fertilizer, lumber, metal alloy and flour 
manufacturing, wood preserving, to- 
bacco processing, stone quarrying and 
shipbuilding. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
deficit March 31, 1955, $870,892; ratio, 
0.9-to-1; cash and special deposits, $5.7 
million. Book value of common stock, 


‘$12.10 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on preferred stocks; on common, 1926- 
31, 1943-44 and 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Further revenue growth is 
in prospect and substantial new steam 


generating capacity should lessen de- 
pendence on water conditions. Change- 
over to natural gas will improve profit 
margins. 

Comment: Preferreds are of medium 
grade; common is semi-speculative. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 

Earnings Dividends 
1947... *$0.74 $0.50 
968...  7LS2 0.50 854— 5% 
1949... 1.36 0.45 10%— 7% 
1950... 0.70 0.66 11 — 7% 
Da 0.52 0.60 9%4— 7% 
1952... 70.90 0.60 12%— 8% 
1953... 1.15 0.67% 15 —11% 
1954... 1.33 0.77% 18%—14% 


*Based on 1947 capitalization and corporate 
status; 1948 on pro forma consolidated basis. 
7Consolidated beginning 1952. 


Price Range 
85— 5% 





Vanadium Corp. of America 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, established 1906. 
Office: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in 
April. Number of stockholders: 5,000. 


Capitalization: 


$10,994,000 
1,132,703 shares 


Business: A pioneer and world’s sec- 
ond largest factor in ferro alloys; 
functions in all phases of the industry, 
mining, milling, producing metals and 
alloys and producing chemical com- 
pounds. The leader in production of 
vanadium, from the world’s largest 
deposits in Peru and domestic proper- 


30 


ties in Colorado; also has chrome de- 
posits in Southern Rhodesia and is 
among the leading miners and millers 
of uranium. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $15.9 million; ratio 
3.4-to-1; cash, $38.5 million; U. S 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million; inventories, $12.1 
—— Book value of stock, $24.86 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1920-21; 
1925-31; 1937; 1989-1945; and 1948 to 
date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings will con- 
tinue to depend on rate of activity in 
the steel industry, but new develop- 
ments in metallurgy and mining opera- 


tions in chrome and uranium are prom- 
ising growth factors. 


Comment: Stock is speculative. 


*DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 2 
Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1947... 


+$0.46 None 11 — 6% 
1948... 7158 $0.50 18%— 7% 
1949... D0.61 0.12% 12%— 8% 
1950... 2.76 0.60 17%—10% 
Gen. <. 2.30 1.05 20%—15% 
1952... 2.09 1.20 22%—17 
1953... 2.70 1.20 225%—15% 
1954... 2.50 1.30 40%—18% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1954. fEx- 
cluding net tax carryback credits, $0.94 in 1947, 
$2.06 in 1948. D—Deficit. 
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To receive a dividend, stock must be 
eld on the ex-dividend date, normally 


hree days before the record date. 


Company 

Abbott Laboratories ..Q45c 

Do 496 Qhic i cseadewes Q$1 
Acme Electric .......... 3c 
iAldens BiGi.s cpetcastee « 30c 

Do 4%4% pf... ..Q$1.06% 
American Agricultural 

Chen udishectade's 75c 
Amer. Europ. Secur.....50c 
Amer. Home Prod....M20c 

Do ‘cicerenete cease E30c 
Amer. Mach. & 

Metale is edie twas Q35c 
Amer. Maize Products. .40c 

Do 79H Seis cisk se Q$1.75 
Amer. Shipbuilding Sains $1 
American Snuff ........ 60c 
Anaconda Copper 

Minti: = rcccarnas tations 75c 


Anchor Post Products. .20c 
Angostura-W upper- 

MAM. noes aks y kxe O7%c 
Arnold Constable ...Q12%c 
Arundel Corp. ......... 35c 
Athey Products ........ 15c 
Atlantic City Electric. ..40c 
Babcock & Wilcox ..... 75c 
Rather GIS s45064.skuea 50c 
Bastian-Blessing ...... Q$1 
Bates MEM its axiccee Q20c 
Bendix Aviation ...... Q50c 
Bliss & Laughlin....... 50c 
Bohack (HL... G33 <s0s0% 50c 

Do 5%% pf.....Q$1. oe 
Britlo MER: «i.c4ss'o.0peton 
Brown-Forman Dist.. Gane 

Do 4b. Sek owesdscs Q10c 
Bullard Gai. sick 650 ddnowk 50c 
Bulova Watch ....... Q75c 
Bush Terminal Co...... 10c 
Campbell Soup ....... 37Yec 
Calif. Water Serv.....Q55c 


Calumet & Hecla..... Q15c 
Canada Northern Pwr. 






Lee cacis Dis wkwsian’ *15¢ 
Capital “TURIN. osc seas 30c 
Carey, Baxter & 

PREECE oe 
Central Fibre Prod.. Oase 

DO cecttenrieeteins E25c 

Do GI BE sic c ees Q37%4c 
Central Maine Power. ..35c 
Chance Vought Air- 

COON stilt Oita «nth Coaes 40c 
Chateau-Gai Wines 

Lad. 25h. otenew asked *50c 
Chile Copper .........- 75c 
C..1.T. Fimanetal...... Q50c 
Clark Controller ....... 25c 

Do 4.80% pf........ Q36c 
Cluett Peabody ........ 50c 

Do 7% pf......... Q$1.75 

Do Saas asi ke eed QO$1 





Colorado Fuel & Iron.37%4c 
Do 5%% pf. B....Q6834c 
Do 5% pf. A...... Q62%c 
Combustion Engineer..Q75c 
Consolidated Rock Prod..5c 
Continental Copper & 

Steel 
Crown Zellerbach .... 
Curtiss-Wright 
Dan River Mills....... 25c 
Delaware & Hudson... 
etroit Harvester ....Q30c 
Detroit Gray Iron Fdry..5c 


JUNE 8, 1955 
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6-30 
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a i lt 
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6-30 
6-27 
7-11 
7-29 
7-1 
6-27 


7-25 
7- 1 


6-30 
6-15 
6-15 
6-15 
6-30 


6-28 


6-13 
6-28 
7- 1 
6-15 
6-15 
6-25 
7- 1 
7- 1 
7- 1 
6-30 
6-30 
7-28 
6-15 


6-30 
7-1 
6-28 
7-1 
6-28 
6-15 
6-24 


Record 
Date 


6-10 
6-10 


6-10 
6-10 


6-20 
6-10 


6- 8 
6- 3 


6- 3 
6-10 


6-10 


6- 6 
6-10 
6-10 
6- 6 
6- 6 
6-10 
6-17 
6-17 
6- 3 
6- 3 


6-14 
6- 1 


6- 8 
6-13 


6-16 
6-10 


6-14 


‘Reynolds Metals 
-Robertshaw-Fulton. Gaiie 





Company 
Duke Power ........... 45c 
Dunhill International .Q10c 
Eastern Gas & Fuel..... 70c 
Kjastern Malleable & 
DO outa Chiawineotes Q50c 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 50c 


Emerson Elec. Mfg...Q35c 


Erie Railroad ...... Q37%4c 
Fairchild Camera & 
pe eres ere 25c 
Family Finance ...... Q35c 
Garfinckel (Jul.) & 
G. cnuwesccuseres Q37%4c 
Gen. Railway Signal. .Q50c 
DE SE Wa wncaess Q$1.25 
Glen Alden Corp........ 10c 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber .$1 
co Aas ye eee 45c 
Do 34% pf....... Q9334c 
Granite City Steel...... 35¢ 
Do 5%% pf.....Q$1.37% 


Greenfield Tap & Die.Q50c 


Greyhound Corp. ..... Q25c 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1 ie 


Helme (Geo. W.) 


Hercules Cement . "Oggaee 
Hercules Powder ...... 60c 
Holland Furnace ..... Q25¢ 
Ideal Cement .......... 40c 


Inspiration Cons. Cop... .$1 
International Minerals & 


oO eee 040c 
International Salt ....... $1 
International Silver 

SPP Eres 04334c 
Interstate Dept. 

Pe A ae Q62%c 


Jamaica Public Serv..*37'%c 
Kansas Gas & Electric. .30c 


Kendall Refining ..... 040c 
Keyes Fibres ........ 27'c 
Kinney (G. -R.)........ 40c 
Koppers Co. ......... Q50c 
eee 15c 
po ae. eyore eae Q20c 
Lone Star Cement...... 50c 
Macy (R. H.) & Co...Q40c 
Martin-Parry ......... 25¢c 
McCrory Stores ...... Q25c 
McLellan Stores ....... 40c 
Medusa Portland 

a rer oe 40c 


Mergenthaler Linotype. .50c 
Middle South Utilities .37%4c 
ie ee 25¢ 
Mississippi River Fuel. Q35c 


Montgomery Ward ..... 75¢c 
Mueller Brass ....... 040c 
Mullins Mfg. ........ 040c 
Murray Corp. Amer...Q50c 
National Aviation ....$2.10 


Nat'l Cash Register.Q27%c 
Nat’l Hosiery Mills...... P 
Nat’l Linen Service..... 

Nat’! Steel Car Ltd. wOais40 Yc 
Nat’l Sugar Refining... .50c 


Newport Industries ee 
N: Y. City ‘Omnibus... .50c 
Nopco Chemical ...... 35¢ 
Northrop ‘Aircraft ....Q40c 
Coe NOE Soles oc oc cs on $1 
‘ Penn-Texas Corp. Pepe 6 
Phiico’ Carp.” «3.336655 Q40c 
Polaroid Corp. ..... Q12%c 
Reed Roller Bit. Se eae O23 


Rochester Tel. 


Pay- 
able 


7- 1 
6-20 
7-1 


6-10 
7- 1 
6-30 
6-30 


6-15 
7-1 


6-30 
7- 1 
7- 1 
6-20 
6-30 
7-1 
7- 1 
6-28 
6-15 
6-17 
6-30 
6-30 
7- 1 
7- 1 
6-25 
7- 1 
6-30 
6-22 


6-30 
7-1 


7-1 


. 7-15 


7-2 
6-30 
7-2 
9- 1 
6-27 
7-1 
7- 1 
6-30 
6-28 
7- 1 
7-5 
6-30 


Peer 


7- 1 
6-24 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Record 
Date 


6-15 
6-10 
6- 8 


5-27 
6-16 
6-15 
6- 6 


6- 3 
6-14 


6-15 
6-10 
6-10 
6- 3 
6-10 
6- 6 
6- 6 
6- 7 
6- 7 
6- 7 
6-10 
6-10 
6- 7 
6-20 
6- 6 
6-13 
6-15 
6- 6 


6-17 
6-15 


6- 8 


6-23 
5-31 
6-13 
6-21 
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Company 
Ronson Corp. ........-- 15c 
Rotary Elec. Steel...... 40c 


Ryerson & Haynes... .12%c 
Scranton Electric .... 
De 320% pt..:.. ee 


Seeman Bros. ........ 25c 
re Q50c 
Simplicity Pattern ..... 30 
Smith (A. O.) Corp... .50c 
Sonoco Products ..... Ql15c 
BE vSealitter dae ne< 10c 
South Carolina 
2 2 oe Q22%c 
Southland Royalty ..... 50c 
Sprague Electric ....... 30c 
Stand. Fruit & S.S...... 10c 
Sterling Brewers ...... 25c 
Stromberg-Carlson -40c 


Sylvania Elec. Prod... Q50c 
Tishman Realty & 


Construction ....... Q35c 
Torrington Co. .......- 40c 
Union Bag & Paper. ..Q75c 
Union Foil Cl. A....... 20c 

2. Serr 20c 
Union Metal Mfg. ....Q50c 
Union Pacific R.R...Q$1.25 
United Gas Corp...... 37Y%c 
Visking Corp. ....... Q50c 
Vulcan Detinning ...... 25c 
Wabash Railroad ....... $2 
Wayne Electric ........ 50c 
Wesson Oil & Snow- 

Pe eer, ee 35¢ 
Westmoreland Co. Q25c 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


po eee Q$1.4334 
Wheeling Steel ...... 075c 
Wisconsin Hydro 

re rere Q25c 


Woodley Petroleum. ..12%c 
Yale & Towne Mfg.. sect 
Te GAPE 3 veveccses.. 30c 


Kinney (G. R.) 
Wisconsin Hydro Elec..10% 


Omissions 


Pay- 
able 
6-22 
6-15 
6-24 
7-1 
7-1 
6-15 
6-24 
6-23 
8- 1 
6-10 
6-10 


7- 1 
6-17 
6-14 
7-1 
7-5 
6-30 
7-1 


6-25 
7- 1 
6-15 
7-7 
7-7 
6-15 
7- 1 
7-1 
6-13 
6-20 
6-24 
6-20 


7-1 
7- 1 


8- 1 
7- 1 


6-20 
6-30 
7- 1 
7-1 


6-27 
6-20 


Record 
Date 
6-15 
6- 7 
6-10 
6-10 
6-10 
6- 1 
6- 9 
6- 9 
7- 1 
5-31 
5-31 


6-13 
6- 3 . 
5-31 
6-17 
6-16 
6-15 
6-10 


6-15 
6-17 
6-10 
6-21 
6-21 
6- 6 
6- 6 
6-10 
6- 6 
6-10 
6-17 
6- 3 


6-15 
6-15 


7-15 
6- 3 


6- 8 
6-15 
6-10 
6-15 


6- 6 
6- 8 


Howell Electric Motors, Zonite Products. 
M—Monthly. 





*Canadian Currency. 


Q—Quarterly. 


E—Extra. 








(Incorporated) ————— 


on the 


Bs West Penn 


Electric Company 


Quarterly Dividend 


COMMON STOCK 


3,248 PER SHARE 


Payable June 30, 1955 
Record Date June 10, 1955 
Declared June 1, 1955 








WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 








Dividend Notice 


MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 37¥%2¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 


able July 1, 1955, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1955. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
May 27, 1955. 


She Middle Louth 


A World Of 
Opportunity 


H. F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 













Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 








wre GAs 
MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER FUEL 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on May 26, 1955, a 
cash dividend of 35 cents (35c) 
per share was declared on the 
Common Stock outstanding after a 
2-for-1 stock split effective June 1, 
1955. The dividend is payable 
June 30, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
13, 1955. 


A. W. Manley, 


SECRETARY 














MARTIN-PARRY 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25c) on the Capital Stock 
of the Corporation, payable July 5, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 20, 1955. 


T. RUSS HILL, President 

















INVENTOR J. S. 


MENT. Merit conceded. Saves time. Saves 
Energy. Looks like about $1.00 item. 
COMBINATION STORM AND SCREEN 


WINDOW. 
Installed from INSIDE. 


NATIONALLY known merchandising concern 
will consider making test sale of screw driver 
and reconsider marketing windows when in pro- 
Mercantile or bank reference required. 


duction. 
EDWARD L. CLARKE 
722 Eynon St., Scranton 4, Pa. 


and CANADIAN PATENTS 
wants to interest MANUFACTURERS in SUB- 
STANTIAL SCREW DRIVER IMPROVE- 


Summer and Winter ventilation. 











Financial Summary 


















































































































































~—<— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE ——>= 
140 
INDEX OF | on me 
1301 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. od OB | 
120 Federal Reserve Board cy %) vd, 135 
110 + ona “Ny, 130 
955 7 , 
100 aie 1954 4 125 
90 egaae 120 ; 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 1947-49=100 Ns 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 19322 ) F MAM J J AS ON OD 






































Trade Indicators Gan ae . on 
Pihectric Gatout FW Oe) 6s csc venccsweccetiay 9,673 9,730 9,976 8,433 
Prcages Cac LARS «0.05 oon scanossiccevsnaes 757,333 774,419 +760,000  689,2% 
§$Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)........ 96.9 96.4 96.7 709 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 145.5 144.8 145.3 1042 
- 1955 ~ 1954 
May 11 May 18 May 25 May 4% 
{Commercial Loans ....... Federal Reserve $22,712 $22,737 $22,635 $21,854 
{Total Brokers’ Loans..... Bank Members 3,704 3,770 3,817 3,04 
{Demand Deposits....... 94 Cities 56,234 56,294 56,493 56,84 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,998 2,060 2,163 1,595 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones - 1955- ~ —_ "ae 
Averages: May 25 May 26 May 27 May 30 May 31 High 
30 Industrials .. 421.77 424.95 425.66 | 424.86 430.64 Pree 2 
20 Railroads ... 157.61 158.90 158.84 Exchange 159.87 161.54 1378 
15 Utilities 63.78 63.82 63.85 Closed 63.63 65.52 61.76 
GS Seeeks: ...4<, 157.72 158.75 158.89 | 158.95 161.24 144.35 
- nt e 
Details of Stock Trading: May 25 May 26 May 27 May 30 May 31 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 2,100 2,260 2,220 1,9 
ee ee eee ee ener 1,183 1,192 1,164 1 ‘In 
Number of Advances.............2.. 654 619 500 "44 
Number of Declines ................. 316 325 424 Exchange 463 
Number Unchanged ................. 213 248 240 Closed 263 
SORE TS PO hie do nick es cewenncwus 60 72 68 55 
OW LAG iF oi sa so scavsdvcwsae 11 12 12 10 
Bend Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 99.77 99.76 99.71 | 99.72 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,810 $3,900 $3,380 $3,540 
co 1955. ~ ———1955 
*+Price Earnings Ratios: Apr. 27 May 4 Mayll tMay18 {May 25 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 13.66 13.47 13.39 11.21 11.31 13.71 11.21 
20 Railroads ........ 11.62 11.45 11.45 8.45 8.51 11.74 8.45 
20 Utilities ......... 16.32 16.31 16.19 15.15 15.23 16.50 15.15 
*+Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 408% 4.12% 416% 4.18% 4.14% 4.38% 4.06% 
20 Railroads ....... 4.57 4.63 4.64 4.68 4.65 5.18 4,52 r 
BD UES. kk ks kcccs 4.57 4.59 4.62 4.63 4.61 4.65 4.49 
i es 4.16 4.20 4.24 4.25 4.22 4.44 4.14 é 
*Average Bond Yields 1 
AK vias disses 2.986 3.002 3.018 3.020 3.030 3.030 28798 | 
| ere 3.251 3.263 3.277 3.281 3.276 3.281 3.151 
err = 3.519 3.522 3.523 3.518 3.506 3.526 3.471 


*Standard & Poor’s Corp. {For latest figures see page 17. 


earnings. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended May 31, 1955 


Alleghany Corporation 
Boeing Airplane 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


Northrop Aircraft 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Oliver Corporation 
North American Aviation 


Pan American World Airways....... 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 


*Tnitially sold on split basis May 


25. 


eee eeee 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical. oe bs Sh 


Trodea 
134,200 
122,000 
89,200 
79,600 
71,50¢ 
68,300 
64,500 
59,200 
58,500 
56,700 


tPrice earnings ratios based on 195 


-——Clesing ——_, 


May 24 
85% 


% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 



























They get paid to wreck Zenith’s products! 


THERE ARE MEN who actually spend 
all their working hours deliberately 
trying to wreck precision-built 
Zenith products. 

We have found these people pur- 
posely dropping packed radio and 
ielevision sets three feet onto a con- 
crete floor. They. put radios in a 
‘steam bath’. They subject many 
lefense products to extremes of tem- 
erature, humidity, and salt spray. 
Jr they might put any Zenith prod- 
ict in a machine that shakes and 
yunishes it mercilessly —the equiva- 
ent of 5000 miles of roughest travel. 

And we pay them to do it! We like 
(0 be sure that our products will take 


the worst that can happen to them, 
even though they’ll be pampered and 
treated with care by their ultimate 
owners. 

Sets must be transported by truck 
or train to their destinations, and 
that means a lot of shaking. A Zenith 
Trans-Oceanic® Portable Radio 
often turns up in a steaming jungle— 
or in the arctic. Defense products 
may turn up anywhere in the world. 

That’s why at Zenith some men 
spend their full time trying to wreck 
Zenith sets. If they succeed, and the 
sets don’t measure up to the highest 
standards of Zenith quality, even 
more protection is built in. 


This is an integral part of our 
“Quality Assurance” program. 

The same care in manufacture, the 
same “‘Quality Assurance” program, 
is carried through all Zenith produc- 
tion—both civilian and defense. This 
is one reason why Zenith is called on 
so often to help develop better weap- 
ons of defense for the Government. 


ENITH 


The royalty of RADIO and TELEVISION 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation e Chicago 39, Illinois 


ZENITH, backed by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America with a STRONGER DEFENSE AND A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 





Building Safer Automobiles Better 


Today’s sleek, sturdy, safer automo- 
biles are a far cry from their ancestors 
on the American road. 

What is it that makes modern cars 
possible, and in such quantity? 

First, the bold imagination and 
ingenuity of the men who design and 
build them. 

Second, mass production techniques 
pioneered and developed to the ulti- 
mate by the automobile industry— 
high speed, precision manufacture of 
parts . . . utilization of giant presses 
that form in a fast, single operation 
such large one-piece parts as roof 
panels, hoods and fenders . . . highly 
automated assembly lines from which 
finished cars roll in a continuous stream. 

And last, but not least, STEEL! 


Steel Spells Safety 


The automobile’s amazing progress in 
mechanical efficiency is matched by 
its structural evolution. The patchwork 
wood-and-metal body with coated fab- 
ric top has become the rugged all-steel 
car of today. 

To a large degree, the modern auto- 
mobile is the result of equally modern 
steel . . . which contributes to its dura- 
bility, its beauty of style, its economy 
and, most important, its safety. The 
great protective strength which steel— 
and only steel—can give might mean 
for you and yours the difference 
between tragedy and a minor mishap. 


Modern Methods Ask More of Steel 


Modern production practicesare making 
greater and more exacting demands on 
steel. For example, the beautiful styl- 
ing of the 1955 cars demanded wider 
sheets of best quality steel. To speed 
production and cut material handling 
and scrap losses, these sheets are needed 
in the greatest possible continuous 
lengths, coiled for easy handling and 
feeding through automatic presses. 
This sheet steel must be uniform in 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton 
Steel Company e Hanna Iron Ore Company 
e Stran-Steel Division « National Steel 
Products Company ¢« The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation ¢ National Mines Corporation 











thickness to work properly to the limits 
of the forming dies and to insure long 
die life. It must be uniform also in 
chemical and physical characteristics 
in order to flow true to form under the 
pressure of deep drawing operations. 

And its surface must be clean and 
free from defects to minimize finishing 
time on parts and’ to provide a clean, 
sound base for painting. 


Meeting Today’s Challenge 


At National Steel, concentration on 
the improvement of steel is as much a 
matter of daily practice as the produc- 
tion of steel. This phase is the full-time 
job of a substantial proportion of 
National employees. Quality control is 
being emphasized as never before. The 
newest mill practices, the world’s most 
modern facilities, are being utilized to 
this end. 

National’s giant new slabbing mill 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


makes possible longer weld-free coil ; 
of steel. And National’s 96-inch ho; 
sheet mill produces the industry’; 
widest sheets. These are but two exam . 
ples of facilities which provide aut: 
makers and other users of wide fla; 
rolled steel with a raw material tha; 
affords greater economy in manufactur } 
and better quality in finished products. 


The Promise for Tomorrow 


National Steel—through two of it; 
major divisions, Weirton Steel, anc. 
Detroit-located Great Lakes Steel—i:; 
a major supplier to the automobile 
industry. We expect the constantly 
improving equipment, methods and 
products of that industry to require 
progressively improving steels. And it 
is our aim, through research and in 
cooperation with our customers, to 
provide those steels as and when they 
are needed. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















